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STOEY   OF   PfllLIP   METIUEN 


It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 

Or  standing  like  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 

And  in  short  measures  Life  may  perfect  be. " 

— Ben  Jo'ssoy. 
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THE  STOEY  OF  PHILIP  METHUEN. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 


"  Well,  it  is  earth  with  me  ;  silence  resumes  her  reign : 
T  will  be  patient  and  proud  and  soberly  acquiesce. 
Give  me  the  keys.     I  feel  for  the  common  chord  again, 
Sliding  by  semitones  till  I  sink  to  the  minor — yes." 

— Abt  Vogler. 


Anna  had  seated  herself  in  a  low  louno^ino;- 
chair,  with  a  careful  adjustment  of  her  pictur- 
esque tea-gown.  She  was  fanning  herself  with 
a  languid  imperial  air  peculiarly  her  own,  and 
with  a  sense  of  profound  personal  satisfaction. 
She  had  just  enjoyed  one  of  the  dearest  triumphs 
of  her  life ;  the  recognition  of  her  position  as 
Lady  Methuen  by  the  friends  who  had  known 
her  in  her  former  state  of  insignificance  and 
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dependence ;  and  she  was  pleasing  herself  with 
the  prospect  of  future  indemnification. 

There  w^as  a  little  mirror  fixed  in  the  stick 
of  her  fan,  and  as  she  slowly  moved  it  to  and 
fro,  she  studied  the  reflection  of  her  face  with 
a  smile  of  intense  conviction. 

Her  claims  to  admiration,  unlike  those  of 
other  women,  did  not  admit  of  canvass.  She 
was  as  beautiful  as  a  Greek  statue,  if  such  a 
statue  could  have  been  raised  to  her  level  by 
having  the  warm  wave  of  vigorous  life  sent 
flowing  through  its  perfect  form. 

The  expression  of  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up 
at  her  husband's  entrance  puzzled  him.  They 
shone  with  the  softened  light  of  caressing  self- 
gratulation. 

"  I  am  so  happy,"  she  said,  "  so  happy !  I 
think  I  have  got  now  all  I  want.  Are  not  you 
glad  of  what  has  happened  ?  You  see  I  was 
right !  I  knew  they  would  come  round  sooner 
or  later.  Why  shouldn't  they,  for  none  of  them 
wished  me  to  marry  Adrian  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  allow  you  judged  better 
than  I." 
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She  looked  towards  him  sharply.  "  You  are 
not  glad !  I  don't  understand.  Earlescourt 
used  to  be  more  to  you  than  to  me.  What  has 
changed  you,  Philip  ?  " 

''I  am  not  changed.  Earlescourt  is  to  me 
what  it  always  was,  only  I  cannot  get  over  as 
easily  as  you  seem  to  do  the  awkwardness  of 
future  intercourse  with  Adrian  Earle.  You 
have  spoilt  our  friendship,  Anna.'' 

"  Do  you  regret  it  ? "  she  asked,  with  an 
inflection  in  her  voice,  and  an  expression  of 
eye  and  lip  that  would  have  drawn  any  other 
man  to  her  feet ;  and  that  he  was  imper- 
vious to  the  charm,  and  still  kept  his  eyes 
on  a  book  w^hich  he  had  carelessly  taken  up 
from  the  table,  cut  her  heart  with  equal  pain 
and  anger.  "  At  any  rate,"  she  resumed,  "  you 
w^ill  have  to  get  over  the  awkwardness.  I 
have  accepted  their  invitation  to  dinner  for 
next  Tuesday." 

"  I  am  engaged,"  he  answered,  with  a  certain 
eagerness.  "  You  will  have  to  write  and 
explain." 

Her  vexation  was  so  great  that  her  temper 
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mastered  the  discretion  she  had  learned  to  em- 
ploy in  their  daily  intercourse. 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  she  said  sharply  ; 
*'you  have  a  standing  engagement  to  thwart 
my  wishes." 

He  shut  up  the  book,  and  came  nearer  to  her. 

**That  is  a  breach  of  good  manners,  Anna, 
which  you  must  not  commit  again.  You  can 
easily  satisfy  yourself  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
The  Indian  Budget  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  and 
I  have  promised  Lord  Sainsbury  to  be  in  the 
House." 

She  fanned  herself  deliberately,  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

"Are  you  ill,"  she  asked,  ''or  only  angry, 
that  you  look  so  pale  ?  I  would  much  rather 
you  went  into  a  passion.  It  is  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, after  all.  Miss  Earle  said  Tuesday 
week  would  do,  if  you  haj)pened  to  have  an 
engagement.  But  perhaps  the  Indian  debate, 
will  be  adjourned  ? " 

He  paused,  weighing  with  swift  precision  the 
for  and  against. 

"  I  will  go  on  Tuesday  week,"  was  the  answer. 
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He  recognised  the  impossibility  of  further  re- 
sistance.    Events  must  take  their  course. 

"  You  have  made  me  quite  happy,"  said 
Anna,  with  a  full  return  to  her  conciliatory 
manner ;  for  she  lacked  the  fine  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  had  no  remembrance  of  the  hurt 
or  outrage  she  had  inflicted,  so  soon  as  it  suited 
her  own  interest  or  pleasure  to  forget  it. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  going  up  to  him, 
slipped  her  beautiful  arm,  from  which  her  loose 
sleeve  fell  back,  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  Miss  Earle  told  me  Sir  Walter  had  said  you 
were  very  much  altered ;  but  I  think  you  are 
more  like  Donatello's  St  George  than  ever — 
only  more  beautiful." 

She  spoke,  leaning  against  him,  in  a  caressing 
whisper,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  check  the  instinct  which  prompted  him  to 
free  himself  from  her  encircling  arms  and  the 
lingering  pressure  of  her  lips. 

The  sensuousness  of  her  love  revolted  him. 
There  were  moments  when  he  wished  some  sud- 
den blight  might  fall  upon  the  beauty  that  pro- 
voked it.     Her  endearments  tried  his  patience 
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more  than  any  other  portion  of  his  daily  disci- 
pline, every  charm  she  possessed  working  upon 
his  temperament  to  increased  repugnance.  He 
could  have  borne  his  forced  union  better  had 
she  been  less  lovely. 

"  I  might  have  answered,"  continued  Anna, 
' '  that  you  were  not  the  only  one  who  was 
altered.  I  think  when  you  see  Honour  Aylmer 
again  you  will  agree  with  Lady  Andrew  Patti- 
son  that  she  cannot  be  called  beautiful.  Once 
I  was  jealous  of  her ;  but  that  is  past.  I  have 
gained  where  she  has  lost.  I  am  glad — for  your 
sake,  Philip." 

"  There  never  was  a  time,"  he  said,  putting 
her  gently  away  from  him,  '^  when  you  were  not 
more  beautiful  than  Honour  Aylmer.  Beauty 
includes  your  whole  circle  of  perfection,  Anna." 

"  Not  quite  ;  there  must  be  room  for  pleasure 
to  come  in.  Come  !  it  is  a  delightful  afternoon 
— drive  with  me  in  the  Park  for  an  hour.  It 
does  you  good  sometimes  to  contemplate  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  on  their  rounds. 
More ;  Lady  Andrew  said  her  box  at  Covent 
Garden  is  at  my  disposal  to-night.    It  is  'Fidelio,' 
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and  you  like  '  Fidelio/  Will  you  go  ?  or  must 
you  lend  your  ears  to  Lord  Sainsbury  ? " 

He  consented  to  go,  thankful  wlien  the  duty 
required  of  him  took  such  practical  definite 
forms,  and  giving  Anna  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  way  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  promise. 
So  far  as  was  possible,  he  adapted  himself  to 
her  mood  and  temper,  and  accepted  her  obser- 
vations and  criticisms  with  as  much  kindly 
courtesy  as  if  each  word  had  not  proved  anew 
that  they  had  neither  thought  nor  feeling  in 
common.  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  omit  the 
numerous  jpetits  soins  which  an  indulged  and 
beautiful  woman  is  apt  to  exact  from  whatever 
man  is  in  attendance. 

Anna  felt  fairly  content  as  she  sat  by  his  side 
in  the  brilliant  theatre,  for  it  was  a  renewed 
proof  of  her  success  in  getting  what  she  wanted. 
She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  dress,  not  to  say  with  the  general 
outlook  of  her  position.  During  the  course  of 
the  evening  several  men  of  their  acquaintance 
came  to  their  box  to  pay  their  respects  to  her, 
willing  to  prove  the  honour  of  knowing  the  most 
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beautiful  woman  in  the  house ;  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  found  cause  of 
offence  or  jealousy  in  her  behaviour. 

She  took  the  civil  things  they  said  to  her 
with  the  most  absolute  indifference — much  as 
an  idol  in  a  shrine  absorbs  the  incense  offered. 
She  would  refer  from  what  they  said  to  her 
husband  with  an  odd  mingling  of  naivete  and 
insolence,  which  had  a  sort  of  provocative 
attraction,  and  was  deprived  of  offence  by 
the  tact  and  courtesy  with  which  Methuen 
met  it. 

During  the  days  which  followed  upon  the 
Earles'  visit,  it  seemed  to  Anna  that  Philip  had 
never  shown  himself  more  amiable,  and  again 
and  again  she  referred  to  the  reconciliation  as 
an  event  which  obviously  gave  him  as  much 
satisfaction  as  herself.  Adrian  seized  upon  the 
circumstance  as  giving  social  justification  to  the 
frequent  visits  he  now  paid  to  Gloucester  Place, 
timing  his  calls  at  the  hours  when  he  pretty 
well  knew  Methuen  would  not  be  at  home,  and 
putting  himself  and  his  services  entirely  at 
Anna's  command,  more  especially  as  regarded 
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the  work  going  on  in  the  house  in  South  Audley 
Street. 

Partly  through  ignorance,  but  also  partly 
through  intention,  Anna's  additions  and  alter- 
ations were  assuming  formidable  proportions. 
Comments  dropped  by  Lady  Andrew  Pattison's 
acrid  tongue,  or  languid  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions of  Earle's,  given  without  reflection, 
appealed  so  strongly  to  her  mixed  vanity, 
and  pride  that  she  ruled  her  arrangements  by 
them,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  question  of 
expense. 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  Philip,  hav- 
ing given  his  orders  with  distinct  brevity  to 
the  men  employed,  and  carefully  demonstrated 
to  his  wife  the  necessity  of  keeping  within  cer- 
tain limits,  dismissed  the  details  of  the  matter 
from  his  mind.  He  was  well  content  for  Anna 
to  find  interest  and  amusement  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  her  house ;  to  him  it  was  a  point  of  com- 
plete indifi'erence. 

He  felt  increasingly — and  character  and  edu- 
cation combined  to  make  the  result  inevitable 
— that  weariness   and   disrelish   of  fashionable 
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society  and  the  bondage  of  uncongenial  domestic 
ties,  wliich  he  had  professed  long  years  before  to 
his  uncle ;  and  he  availed  himself,  accordingly, 
of  all  work  and  interest  which  took  him  out  of 
himself — the  harder,  even  the  more  distasteful, 
the  better. 

He  was  almost  as  much  Lord  Sainsbury's 
secretary  as  when  an  official  tie  had  bound 
them  together,  and  many  hours  in  the  day  were 
often  passed  under  his  roof.  He  excused  his 
partial  neglect  of  Anna,  on  the  plea  that  the 
fundamental  w^ant  of  sympathy  between  them 
must  make  his  society  oppressive  to  her,  and  that 
she  had  so  far  established  her  position  and  won 
friends  of  her  own,  to  say  nothing  of  her  re- 
newed relations  wdth  the  Earlescourt  ladies,  as 
to  make  her  independent  of  his  constant  com- 
panionship. No  girl  could  go  wrong  who  was 
associated  with  Honour  Aylmer  and  Miss  Earle, 
and  with  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  social  neces- 
sity to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  his  patron  s 
influential  sister,  Mrs  Auchester;  nor,  he  said 
to  himself,  whatever  her  faults,  was  Anna  a  girl 
likely  to  go  wrong. 
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He  continued  to  regard  Adrian's  visits  with 
reserved  displeasure,  though  ignorant  of  their 
extreme  frequency  and  the  practical  form  that 
they  took ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  gen- 
eral reconciliation,  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
put  a  veto  upon  them.  Anna,  he  believed,  ran 
no  danger,  and  Earle  was  certainly  beyond  the 
power  of  his  influence. 

Also,  the  soreness  of  his  owm  heart  was  such 
as  to  unfit  him  to  play  any  intermediary  part. 
It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  fulfil  his 
own  duty  in  life,  according  to  'his  notions  of 
requirement,  under  the  increasing  exigency  of 
circumstance. 

The  dinner  in  Arlington  Street  had  been  duly 
eaten  and  repeated,  and  the  Earles  had  in  their 
turn  dined  in  Gloucester  Place. 

Philip,  who  had  learnt  a  severe  lesson  from 
the  weakness  of  which  he  considered  himself 
to  have  been  guilty  in  his  first  meeting  with 
Honour  in  the  Green  Park,  was  fully  master  of 
himself  before  they  met  again. 

It  had  been  his  fixed  purpose  to  avoid  inter- 
course, but  that  had  been  overruled,  making  the 
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difficulty  of  preserving  the  sacred  secret  of  his 
love  infinitely  greater  but  even  more  imperative 
than  before.  He  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  only  to  be  done  in  one  way — a 
way  that  many  men  would  have  found  impos- 
sible, but  which  was  not  so  to  a  man  whose 
faculties  of  self -repression  and  self-mastery  had 
been  trained  and  tested  during  long  years  of 
moral  and  spiritual  discipline,  and  who  viewed 
his  life  in  the  light  of  a  daily  sacrifice  to  God. 
It  behoved  him,  he  said  to  himself,  to  behave 
with  the  same  cordial  friendship  towards  Honour 
Aylmer  as  Anna  had  been  accustomed  to  witness 
in  the  old  days. 

So  complete  was  his  success  in  carrying  out 
this  purpose  as  to  become  almost  a  source  of 
embarrassment  and  distress  to  Honour  herself. 
He  neither  sought  nor  avoided  her  society, 
but  took  the  opportunity  as  it  fell  with  so  ex- 
act a  simulation  of  his  former  manner  of  half- 
tender  half-respectful  distance,  as  made  the  girl 
thrill  w^ith  a  strange  blending  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 
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There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  anguished  avoid- 
ance which  had  pierced  her  soul  at  their  first 
meeting  ;  his  eyes  met  hers  and  neither  flinched 
nor  softened ;  his  voice  took  no  different  inflec- 
tion when  he  spoke  to  her. 

Also,  unconsciously,  he  scored  another  victory. 
He  won  Miss  Earle's  reluctant  favour — not,  it 
must  be  owned,  from  any  efibrt  on  his  own  part, 
but  because  she  could  not  resist  the  feeling  of 
approval  and  respect  he  excited  in  her  mind  by 
the  equal  perfection  of  his  behaviour  to  the  two 
women  who  loved  him. 

In  her  secret  cogitations,  however,  Miss  Earle 
often  sighed  and  shook  her  head  over  the  situa- 
tion. There  was  a  look  of  pathetic  wistfulness 
in  Honour's  eyes  which  touched  her  more  than 
the  forlorn  sadness  of  the  days  just  gone  by ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  results  of  this  re- 
newed intercourse  on  the  stronger  nature  of  the 
man,  she  felt  quite  sure  that  it  tasked,  as  she 
had  known  that  it  must,  the  tender  endurance 
of  the  woman. 

At  the  end  of  July  she  succeeded  in  carrying 
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Honour  off  with  her  for  a  long  round  of  visits. 
Sir  Walter  and  his  son  were  to  remain  in  town 
till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  to  join  them 
at  a  favourite  country-house  in  the  Highlands ; 
the  Methuens  proposing  to  go  home  to  Methuen 
Place  immediately  on  the  rising  of  Parliament. 
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"  Oh  world,  where  all  things  pass  and  naught  abide  ! 
Oh  life,  the  long  mutation,  is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  with  life  as  with  the  body's  change  ? 
Where  e'en  though  better  follow,  good  must  pass,  .  .  . 
And  though  the  new  stays,  never  both  at  once." 

— R.  Browning. 


There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  English 
country  life  draws  heavily  on  physical  and 
mental  resources,  and  that  when  these  are  not 
present  to  meet  the  demand,  the  problem  of 
how  to  make  life  worth  living  becomes  a  very 
serious  one. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  coun- 
try life  is  pleasant, — when  the  ancestral  home 
is  full  of  the  vitality,  hope,  and  promise  of  a 
young  family,  and  the  parents,  still  in  their 
first  youth,  find  their  hearts  in  responsive  beat 
with  the  children's  exuberant  joy  and  keen 
zest   in  living.     Life   is   full   enough   when  it 
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grows  deeper  and  wider  with  every  new  exist- 
ence, and  there  is  little  chance  of  weariness  when 
we  live  over  again  in  the  ambitions  and  hopes 
of  our  boys  and  our  girls,  who  are  so  pathetically 
confident  of  winning  what  we  have  missed,  and 
of  carrying  through  the  purposes  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  forego. 

And  country  life  may  also  be  sweet  when 
there  is  enough  sacred  human  love  between 
husband  and  wife  to  gild  the  long  summer  days, 
and  to  brighten  the  sombre  march  of  wintry 
hours.  Where  there  is  a  sufficient  community 
of  intellect  and  taste  to  breed  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy on  points  of  importance,  and  enough  of 
diversity  to  guard  from  insipidity  a  lifelong 
intercourse.  When  also  the  outside  world  is 
looked  upon  as  the  adjunct  of  a  happiness  other- 
wise sufficient,  not  the  forlorn-hope  of  exhausted 
conjugal  patience. 

But  it  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  neither 
Sir  Philip  nor  Lady  Methuen  were  qualified  for 
its  enjoyment. 

Anna  was  profoundly  disappointed  that  their 
return  to  the  old  family  seat  had  nothing  of  the 
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nature  of  a  triumph.  No  peals  from  church 
bells  welcomed  home  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
nor  was  there  any  gathering  even  of  respect- 
ful tenantry  or  obsequious  servants. 

It  is  true  old  Austen  himself  came  forward  to 
open  the  carriage-door,  pushing  the  younger 
footman  on  one  side ;  and  Mrs  Gibson,  in 
spotless  kerchief  and  cap,  stood  awaiting  them 
in  the  hall,  looking  as  the  housekeepers  of 
Methuen  Place  had  looked  for  generations  past. 
Also,  all  the  arrangements  were  as  complete  as 
willing  hands  and  anxious  hearts  could  make 
them. 

But  Anna's  observation  was  right  :  there  was 
no  joy  nor  even  cheerfulness  to  be  perceived — 
the  new  mistress  was  an  unwelcome  guest. 

When  Philip,  taking  her  hand,  led  her  up  to 
Mrs  Gibson,  saying,  "  I  have  brought  home  my 
wife  at  last:  I  know  you  will  serve  her  as  faith- 
fully as  you  have  served  all  those  who  have 
borne  our  name," — Anna  threw  up  her  head 
with  a  gesture  of  haughty  impatience. 

It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  check  the 
words   of  anger   and   defiance   which   the   old 
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woman's  aspect  and  manner  excited.  There 
was  precisely  the  same  hard  reluctant  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes  when  they  fell  upon  her,  as 
had  moved  her  hot  displeasure  in  their  last 
momentous  interview. 

She  had  been  obliged  to  endure  it  then,  as 
she  was  obliged  to  endure  it  now  ;  but  it  only 
strengthened  her  purpose  of  future  retaliation. 

Her  husband's  solicitous  kindness  and  air  of 
almost  affectionate  regard  irritated  her  only  less 
than  did  the  searching  look  which  Mrs  Gib- 
son dared  to  fasten  upon  her  master's  face. 

Methuen,  on  his  side,  had  been  quite  prepared 
for  this  vigilant  scrutiny,  springing  from  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  prompted, 
as  he  well  knew,  by  loyal  devotion  to  himself ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  the  easiest  conquest 
he  had  made.  There  are  perhaps  few  things 
harder  to  ignore  or  evade  than  the  unexpressed 
sympathy  of  an  inferior  in  possession  of  dis- 
agreeable facts. 

Mrs  Gibson  curtsied  profoundly,  instinctively 
responding  to  the  quiet  authority  of  Methuen's 
manner ;  but  as  Anna  had  not  spoken,  it  was 
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unnecessary  for  her  to  try  her  reluctant  tongue 
at  a  welcome. 

As  soon  as  thej^  were  alone,  even  before  she 
had  taken  off  her  travelling  things — for  Anna 
recognised  no  law  of  propriety  or  consideration 
where  her  passions  were  aroused — she  turned 
to  Philip  and  said,  in  the  low  suppressed  voice 
which  always  marked  her  strongest  excite- 
ment— 

"  Before  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  begin  our 
new  life  in  this  old  place,  Lady  Methuen  has 
one  request  to  make — a  promise  to  get — from 
its  master." 

Philip  waited.  The  pressure  of  the  new  life 
in  the  old  place  was  already  weighing  upon  his 
spirits.  His  present  effort  was  to  shut  out  the 
crowd  of  associations  which  every  glance  brought 
home  to  him  with  a  poignancy  which  taught 
him  that  he  had  never  estimated  his  sacrifice, 
nor  fully  tasted  his  martyrdom  till  this  hour 
of  coming  home. 

*'You  do  not  answer,"  she  resumed,  with 
sudden  tears  of  passion  in  her  eyes.  "  I  can 
see  that  your  heart  towards  me   is   cold  as  a 
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stone  ;  but — you  are  a  gentleman,  and — will  not 
have  your  wife  insulted." 

"You  may  feel  quite  sure  on  that  point, 
Anna." 

"Then  I  demand,"  she  said,  with  an  imperi- 
ous sweep  of  her  hand,  "  that  all  these  old  ser- 
vants shall  be  dismissed.  They — they  know 
the  story  of  my  marriage.  I  will  not  read  that 
knowledge  in  their  faces." 

She  met  his  quiet  glance  with  defiant  stead- 
fastness, and  spoke  like  one  who  has  thrown 
down  the  glove  and  challenges  the  enemy  to 
single  combat. 

"My  dear  Anna,"  he  answered,  "there  are 
few  things  which  I  would  not  do  to  allay  such 
an  a^Dprehension  as  that — it  cannot  touch  your 
self-respect  more  deeply  than  it  touches  mine. 
But  it  is  not  a  question  to  discuss  in  the  first 
moment  of  our  return " 

She  interrupted  him  eagerly. 

"  I  will  not  dine  nor  sleep  till  it  has  been 
discussed.  One  word  is  all  I  want — say  they 
shall  go,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Then,  in  one  word,  since  you  force  me  to 
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a  decision,  I  cannot  say  it.  They  have  spent 
their  lives  in  my  uncle's  service,  and  were  com- 
mended by  him  to  my  care  on  his  deathbed, 
and  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  dismiss  them.  If 
you  will  let  them,  they  will  love  and  serve  you 
as  faithfully  as  they  have  loved  and  served 
those  who  have  passed  away." 

He  spoke  with  an  exquisite  gentleness,  as  if 
to  disarm  her  opposition ;  but  she  who  listened 
to  him  was  not  to  be  won  by  any  grace  of 
manner  when  the  substance  of  her  desire  was 
refused. 

"  That  means  that,  although  I  am  your  wife, 
you  take  advantage  of  my  friendlessness  to 
deprive  me  of  the  authority  which  is  my  right. 
What  do  your  pledges  to  the  dead  signify? 
You  are  bound  by  stronger  ties  to  the  living. 
Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  endure  the  covert 
insolence  of  that  old  woman,  who  looks  at  me 
as  if  she  begrudged  me  my  position,  and  who 
will  refuse  me  the  respect  to  which  I  am 
entitled  ?  Dismiss  Mrs  Gibson,  and  I  will 
waive  the  rest." 

"  Whenever  you  convince  me  she  has  failed 
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in  respect,  Anna,  Mrs  Gibson  shall  be  dismissed; 
but  bear  a  little  witb  the  innocent  self-import- 
ance of  a  faithful,  spoilt  old  servant.  She  was 
my  first  friend  at  Methuen  Place." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  draw  her  towards  him,  and  to  kiss  the  angry- 
sullen  face ;  not,  indeed,  because  he  was  moved 
by  any  impulse  of  affection,  but  rather  by  the 
reverse  consciousness  of  an  increasing  alienation, 
and  therefore  she  should  not  see  how  her  words 
and  actions  moved  him. 

And  Anna,  who  had  never  known  from  him, 
nor,  indeed,  seen  displayed  to  others,  anything 
bevond  this  deliberate  measured  kindness,  ac- 
cepted  it  as  the  best  he  was  able  to  give,  while 
rebelling  against  the  passionate  craving  which 
seemed  to  grow  with  his  coldness  until  it 
threatened  to  exhaust  the  freshness  and  glad- 
ness of  her  youth. 

It  was  the  strength  of  this  conviction  which 
gave  such  zest  to  her  pursuit  of  social  distrac- 
tion ;  but  society  was,  as  we  have  said  before, 
sparse  and  scattered  in  the  Skeffington  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  when  the  chief  of  the  county 
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families  had  driven  the  necessary  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  foreign  wife 
of  the  half-foreign  young  baronet,  and  a  single 
dinner  had  been  exchanged,  dreariness  settled 
down  upon  the  scene.  Miss  Earle  and  Honour 
were  not  at  Earlescourt,  and  Mrs  Sylvestre, 
though  she  had  called  upon  her  niece  and 
invited  her  to  visit  them  at  the  Vicarage, 
distinctly  refused  to  allow  Dolly  to  be  her 
cousin's  guest  at  Methuen  Place,  fearing  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

Methuen,  anxiously  and  promptly  aware  of 
the  ennui  from  which  his  wife  suffered,  made 
some  attempt  to  awaken  her  interest  in  books, 
or  art,  or  music,  for  which  latter  pursuits  she 
had  considerable  natural  talent,  but  her  objec- 
tion was  ready — 

"  I  am  too  good  a  judge  of  excellence  to  pass 
my  own  drawings,  and  who  would  sing  and  play 
to  you,  Philip  ?     I  will  listen." 

"  I  have  given  up  the  piano,"  he  said.  "We 
will  build  an  organ-chamber  when — when  there 
is  no  better  claim  on  the  money." 
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He  himself  was  seeking  out  employment  for 
his  time  with  unresting  solicitude.  It  was 
necessary  to  stamp  out  the  recollections  with 
which  the  grey  old  house  was  filled ;  the  very 
atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  the  eager 
generous  love  of  the  fond  old  man  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  grave  happy  in  the  happiness 
he  thought  he  had  accomplished.  Soon  after 
his  return,  Methuen  had  naturally  paid  a  visit 
to  the  room  where  Sir  Giles  had  died,  and  had 
stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing  at  the  spot 
where  he  and  Honour,  kneeling  side  by  side, 
had  exchanged  the  vows  and  received  the  bless- 
ing which  had  shed  a  divine  light  in  the  very 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  then,  warned  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  pang  he  suffered  even  to 
the  extent  that  a  feeling  of  revolt  stirred  within 
his  soul,  he  gave  instructions  to  Mrs  Gibson 
that  the  room  should  be  kept  strictly  locked  in 
the  future,  and  opened  to  no  one's  inspection 
but  his  own. 

For  the  rest,  he  fulfilled  Mrs  Sylvestre's  worst 
apprehensions  by  having  the  little  dilapidated 
private   chapel    put   in   thorough    repair,   and 
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enriching  it  with  the  numerous  treasures  of  art 
he  had  carefully  collected  for  this  purpose  during 
his  recent  residence  abroad. 

Every  step  of  the  process  was  known  at  the 
Vicarage — the  decoration  of  the  altar,  with  its 
costly  draperies  and  still  more  costly  accessories — 
the  erection  of  the  crucifix  and  the  painting  above 
it,  the  one  a  miracle  of  medieval  art,  the  other 
a  superb  Assumption,  said  to  be  by  Perugino, 
and  to  be  worth  a  year's  income — and  the  filling 
in  of  the  fine  old  eastern  window  with  ancient 
painted  glass,  on  which  the  Vicar  himself  gazed 
wdth  unstinted  admiration.  Then  followed  the 
reconsecration  of  the  now  perfect  chapel  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Father  Florentius  himself, 
who  remained  a  whole  week  the  guest  of  the 
new  master  of  Methuen  Place ;  followed  by  a 
succession  of  services  and  a  gathering  of  the 
few"  scattered  members  of  the  Eoman  communion 
in  the  vicinity,  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  for  the  first  time  ofi"ered  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  All  this 
involved  the  last  straw  of  provocation — the 
institution  of  the  domestic  chaplain. 
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It  was  Mrs  Sylvestre  herself  who  brought 
home  this  pregnant  piece  of  news. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
Vicar  with  a  neater  and  sharper  accentuation 
even  than  usual,  as  she  raised  the  heavy  fam- 
ily teapot  at  the  afternoon  meal  (dexterously 
graduating  the  strength  of  the  infusion  accord- 
ing to  the  prerogative  of  the  recipient) — "  I 
think  you  will  now  admit  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  I  have  felt  it  right  to  adopt  in  respect  to 
Methuen  Place.  I  thank  God  I  have  never  been 
betrayed  by  my  affection  for  Dolly  into  placing 
her  in  the  way  of  temptation  ! " 

^'My  feeling  was,"  replied  the  Vicar,  a  little 
impatiently,  "  that  Dolly  would  have  got  no 
harm  there.  Anna,  unfortunately,  has  no 
religion  worth  speaking  of,  and  Methuen  would 
scrupulously  have  avoided  the  subject.  He 
does  his  best  to  gather  his  own  sheep  into  the 
fold,  but  he  has  never  shown  any  disposition  to 
make  proselytes." 

"  What,  may  I  ask,  do  you  call  the  rebuild- 
ing and  embellishment  of  his  private  chapel  for 
daily  idolatrous  worship,  to  which  all  outsiders 
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are  welcomed ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  full- 
blown Jesuit  priest  into  his  household  ?  "  (Mrs 
Sylvestre  recognised  but  one  order  in  the  Koman 
communion.)  "  You  will  find  fewer  worship- 
pers in  the  parish  church  next  Sunday,  or  I 
am  very  much  mistaken.  It  is  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge." 

"  Ah,  I  am  sorry ;  but  if  a  man  has  a  chapel 
he  must  have  a  priest,  and  it  is  hard  to  go 
seven  miles  to  church  all  weathers.  Besides, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  should  wish  to 
see  Methuen  have  the  courage  of  his  opinions." 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Sylvestre, 
putting  down  the  teapot  with  precipitation,  and 
actually  turning  a  little  pale,  "you  frighten  me, 
Herbert !  One  might  almost  think,  to  hear  you, 
that  you  had  a  bias  in  that  direction  yourself." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  my  dear — I  am  not 
of  the  stuff  of  which  Verts  are  made ;  but  I  see 
the  work  that  Methuen  is  doing  here  in  Skef- 
fington,  and  I  know  of  the  same  kind  of  thing 
as  going  on  at  Crawford,  after  a  century  of  in- 
difference and  neglect,  and  I  cannot  withhold 
my  approval.     Moreover,  although  he  has  re- 
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fused  the  oflfered  nomination  of  J.  P.  for  tlie 
county,  I  am  told  lie  is  about  to  offer  himself 
for  election  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Every 
gentleman  who  is  willing  to  serve  his  genera- 
tion in  that  way  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
nation.  It  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  we  do 
not  carry  him,  though  the  opposition  will  be 
very  strong." 

"And  you,  as  a  clergyman  of  our  beloved 
Church,  will  abet  the  introduction  of  a  Papist 
to  the  Board?  Do  not  you  see  that  he  will 
undermine  your  influence  on  your  own  ground, 
and  send  his  priests  to  contend  for  the  souls  of 
your  paupers  ? " 

Mr  Sylvestre  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  want  to  startle  you,  my  dear ;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  additional 
help  in  the  wards  of  the  Union.  Half  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  are  Irish,  and  therefore 
Papists,  and  have  hitherto  been  very  badly 
looked  after.  As  they  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
to  my  ministrations,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to 
pass  them  over  to  a  Christian  teacher  of  their 
own  persuasion.      Father   Price  was   supposed 
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to  attend,  but  he  is  old  and  overworked. 
Methuen  will  see  now  that  they  are  better 
treated.  I  hear  he  has  been  at  the  workhouse 
more  than  once  already." 

Mrs  Sylvestre's  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth ;  she  was  speechless  with  pain  and 
consternation. 

"Of  course,"  resumed  the  Yicar,  ^'a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  character  of  the  priest. 
Price  is  a  harmless  nonentity.  A  red-hot  pro- 
pagandist would  be  objectionable  on  all  scores ; 
but  I  fancy  Methuen  would  be  judicious  in 
his  choice.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you 
had  seen  him  ? " 

"  I  saw  Sir  Philip  Methuen  yesterday  stand- 
ing outside  one  of  his  own  hovels  in  Skeffing- 
ton  talking  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  and  I 
naturally  passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way."  She  spoke  with  an  air  of  severity. 
"  I  heard  afterwards  from  Mrs  Mitchell  that 
he  had  been  at  the  Place  more  than  a  week 
past,  and  that  Miss  Foster's  pretty  little  cot- 
tage has  been  taken  for  his  occupation." 

"Ah  1  that  looks  like  business  ;  we  shall  need 
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to  be  on  our  guard.  I  thought  Methuen  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  him  under  his  own 
roof;  but  no  doubt  there  are  objections.  AVhat 
did  the  man  look  like,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Look  like ! "  repeated  Mrs  Sylvestre,  con- 
temptuously; ''have  they  ever  any  individu- 
ality? That  is  well  planed  out  before  they 
are  sent  about  their  business.  He  looks — as 
Father  Florentius  looks  without  his  dignity, 
or  as  Philip  Methuen  himself  with  the  beauty 
left  out.  They  have  all  the  same  expression 
of  arrogant  serenity,  as  if  every  question  were 
solved,  and  they  held  the  keys  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom." 

Her  face  flushed  as  she  spoke,  and  the  Vicar 
looked  at  her  with  a  little  surprise. 

"  Ah,  well !  "  he  answered,  "  we  are  happy 
in  knowing  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
can  afi'ord  to  leave  them  to  the  discovery  of 
their  mistake;  but  I  scarcely  think  'arrogant 
serenity '  describes  the  expression  of  Methuen's 
face." 

"I  see  it  too  seldom  to  form  any  opinion," 
replied  Mrs   Sylvestre,   with   all  the   inconse- 
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quence  of  a  perverse  woman.  ''It  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  so,  seeing  he  is  Anna  Trevelyan's 
husband.  By  the  way,  I  hear  that  Adrian 
Earle  is  come  home  at  last ;  his  unfortunate 
brother  must  have  been  having  a  bad  time 
of  it  lately." 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 


"  Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weak- 
ness of  those  subjects  in  whom  it  reigns.     Men  must  not  be  bees  : 
'  Animasque  in  vulnere  ponunt.'  " 

—  Bacon  :  Essays. 


It  needed  a  considerable  effort  on  Philip 
Metliuen's  part  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  poor 
Oliver  Earle.  He  knew  that  the  young  man 
was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  miser- 
able circumstances  of  his  marriage ;  and  it  was 
the  instinct  of  his  nature  to  conceal  his  private 
pain  and  grief.  Even  sympathy  was  unpal- 
atable to  his  temper ;  and  in  this  case  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  sympathy 
existed,  it  would  be  largely  qualified  by  re- 
sentment. 

He  had  by  this  time  provided  himself  with 
so  much  work  to  do,  that  he  had  excused  his 
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reluctance  on  that  score ;  also  the  visit  of 
Florentius  had  intervened — an  event  which,  to 
a  man  living  as  he  did  an  inner  life  apart  from 
those  around  him,  was  as  refreshing  as  water- 
springs  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land. 

The  circumstance  of  Anna  having  carelessly 
spoken  of  going  herself  to  Earlescourt  to  see 
Oliver,  brought  Philip's  hesitation  to  an  end. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  boy's 
silence  should  be  secured  on  a  matter  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  Methuen  held  it  necessary 
to  conceal. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dull  Sep- 
tember day  when  he  at  last  found  himself  at 
Earlescourt,  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  date 
a  year  ago,  when  he  had  paid  his  farewell 
visit  to  Honour  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  town.  He  had  then  been  in  possession  of 
a  happiness  so  complete,  and  so  fine  in  its 
completeness,  as  only  a  few  men  touch  in  a 
generation,  and  it  had  been  shattered  by  a 
blow  which  still  seemed  to  him  brutal.  Up 
to  this  hour  he  had  never  accepted  his  fate — 
only  endured  it.     The  power  of  association  over 
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some  minds  is  feeble ;  over  others  it  maintains 
a  relentless  and  indestructible  bold,  so  that 
the  soul  is  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  im- 
mortal pain  and  loss. 

As  Methuen  got  off  his  horse  and  glanced 
through  the  gathering  gloom  towards  the  fa- 
miliar gardens,  where  he  and  she  had  walked 
in  their  unspeakable  joy,  and  then  entered 
the  house  and  passed  the  closed  door  of  the 
room  where  he  had  carried  out  his  renuncia- 
tion, his  face  darkened,  and  the  dull  sense  of 
habitual  depression  started  almost  into  mutiny 
against  pain.  If  he  had  not  already  sent  a 
servant  forward  to  announce  his  visit  to  Oliver, 
he  would  even  then  have  turned  and  left  the 
house  without  carrying  out  his  purpose. 

Oliver  was  lying  as  usual  on  a  couch,  coiled 
up  under  the  covering  which  in  his  solitary 
hours  he  never  relinquished,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude which  showed  him  to  be  ill  at  ease.  His 
face  had  been  towards  the  wall,  but  he  turned 
with  difficulty  as  the  man  softly  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  he  became  aware  that 
Philip  had  entered  the  room. 
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Philip  went  close  up  to  him,  and  saw  that 
the  sensitive  frame  was  twitching  with  sup- 
pressed excitement,  and  that  the  eyes  which 
looked  into  his  own  were  sullen  and  resentful. 
The  bitterness  he  had  felt  a  few  moments  before 
died  out  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  suffering 
incapable  creature  before  him,  and  realised  that 
all  the  months  of  change  and  travel  which  he 
had  passed  since  their  last  meeting,  had  been 
for  the  most  part  endured  by  Oliver  within 
the  weary  circuit  of  that  room — upon  that 
couch  of  pain.  The  old  accent  of  sweetness 
and  pity  touched  his  voice  as  he  said — 

"  I  see  I  am  not  welcome.  It  is  enough  for 
you  to  say  the  word,  and  I  need  never  enter  this 
room  again." 

Oliver  continued  to  gaze  at  him  steadfastly, 
then  muttered  under  his  breath — 

"  There  is  not  a  member  of  this  family,  Philip 
Methuen,  but  wishes  you  never  had  entered  this 
room." 

"  Ah  !  "  answered  Methuen,  "  is  that  the  feel- 
ing of  your  mind  towards  me  ? " 

He  paused  and  turned  a  little  aside,  hesitat- 
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ing  what  course  he  should  adopt.  To  ignore 
Oliver's  meaning,  or  to  resent  it,  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  him,  when  he  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  every  nerve  of  the  young  man's 
body  and  mind  was  alive  with  perilous  sensi- 
bility ;  also,  it  was  not  very  hard  to  forgive  a 
resentment  based  on  the  strength  of  his  loyalty 
towards  Honour  Aylmer. 

"  If  I  had  known,"  he  resumed,  "  that  you 
did  not  care  to  see  me  again,  I  would  gladly 
have  spared  us  both  the  pain  of  this  interview. 
I  know  that  you  are  in  possession  of  facts  which 
I  should  have  gladly  kept  from  you ;  but,  under 
any  circumstances,  you  will  allow  that  they  do 
not  admit  of  discussion  between  us." 

The  careful  reserve  of  his  manner  had  an 
unfortunate  effect  upon  Oliver. 

"  Is  that  your  line  ? "  he  answered,  in  his 
shrill,  excruciating  voice.  "Then,  be  warned 
at  once,  for  I  will  not  spare  you !  You  were 
welcomed  in  this  house  like  a  brother,  and  you 
have  paid  us  back  by  spoiling  the  life  of  every 
member  of  it.  You  have  taken  away  from 
Adrian   the   girl    he   wanted   and   you   didn't, 
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although  you  knew  the  doing  of  it  would  well- 
nigh  break  Honour  Aylmer's  heart." 

The  mention  of  her  name  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  check  the  rage  of  the  speaker.  He 
broke  off. 

"Honour!"  he  repeated;  "to  speak  of  her 
to  you  is  an  outrage,  and  yet  I  will  speak" — 
answering  some  gesture  of  deprecation  from  the 
other.  "  Shall  I  ever  forget  how  she  knelt  by 
tliis  sofa  weeping,  and  told  me  her  miserable 
story,  with  no  thought  of  self,  but  all  divine 
pity  for  you  ?  God  !  how  I  wished  I  were  a 
man  instead  of  the  useless  boy  I  am,  and  could 
have  thrashed  or  killed  you  !  " 

Then,  as  Methuen  made  no  answer,  he  went 
on  still  more  vehemently — 

"  Ever  since  that  hour,  I  have  been  brooding 
in  my  mind  how  I  could  pay  you  back,  even 
when  I  believed  you  were  as  miserable  as  you 
had  made  her,  and  cursed  the  hour  when  you 
were  born.  It  was  only  left  for  you  to  show 
me  that  you  were  reconciled  to  your  shame — 
not  miserable  ! — to  take  away  the  last  shred  of 
reluctance  from   my  mind.      You   set   a   high 
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value  on  your  matrimonial  peace  and  quiet,  but 
I  will  spoil  them  for  you.  I  know  no  woman  in 
whom  the  sleeping  devils  of  jealousy  and  re- 
venge would  wake  to  better  purpose  than  in 
Anna  Trevelyan." 

The  threat  was  so  unexpected  yet  so  easy  of 
fulfilment,  embodying  as  it  did  what  Methuen 
considered  the  supreme  prospective  calamity  of 
his  life,  that,  in  spite  of  his  firmness,  he  started 
a  little  and  changed  colour. 

Oliver  laughed,  in  a  low,  mocking,  provoca- 
tive way. 

"You  will  not  stoop,"  he  said,  ''to  beg  for 
mercy  ? " 

"Not  for  myself,"  was  the  answer,  and  the 
man's  voice  shook  a  little;  "but  there  is  no 
humiliation  I  would  not  accept  to  prevent  you 
from  causing  additional  pain  to — to  her  we  both 
love." 

"That  is  out  of  my  power — you  have  left  me 
nothing  to  inflict.  Besides,  what  harm  could 
come  to  her,  shut  in  as  she  is  by  the  love  of 
us  all  ?  You  see,  abject  cripple  as  I  am,  I  am 
obliged  to  put  your  punishment  in  the  hands 
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of  a  woman !  Anna,  mad  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, will — what  shall  we  say  ? — recog- 
nise and  revenge  Honour's  wrongs." 

Undoubtedly  Methuen  was  strongly  moved. 

It  suddenly  seemed  as  if  the  strenuously 
guarded  decencies  of  his  daily  life  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  purposeless  malice  of  a  boy. 
He  knew  enough  of  his  wife's  natural  temper 
to  be  aware  that,  under  the  threatened  provoca- 
tion, any  extremity  of  passionate  unreason  was 
to  be  apprehended.  He  shrank  with  extreme 
repugnance  from  the  notion  of  Anna's  know- 
ledge of  the  real  state  of  his  heart  and  char- 
acter, and  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  her  madness 
had  exacted.  It  would  be  the  wanton  violation 
of  all  that  which  he  would  almost  have  given 
his  life  to  keep  inviolate.  To  hear  Honour's 
name  profaned  on  her  lips,  and  the  love  he 
held  as  sacred  the  mark  of  her  scorn  and  rage, 
would  change  the  dull  purgatory  of  his  present 
existence  into  an  active  hell.  He  had  a  sick- 
ening consciousness  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  pain,  shame,  and  humiliation  which 
a  jealous  and  vindictive  woman  is  able  to  inflict 
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on  a  proud  and  sensitive  man.  Also,  even  be- 
yond all  this,  was  the  vague  misgiving  of  which 
he  was  conscious,  that  it  might  be  in  his  wife's 
power  to  hurt  the  peace,  or  honour,  or  safety 
of  the  woman  whom  she  had  wronged. 

He   decided   promptly  that   pride  and   self- 
respect  must  yield  to  the  greater  emergency. 

"  Oliver,"  he  said,  again  going  up  to  the 
couch  where  he  lay,  twisting  and  writhing  in 
intolerable  excitement,  "  let  me  understand 
exactly  what  you  mean.  Do  you  threaten  to 
tell  Lady  Methuen  the  fact  of  my  engagement 
to  Miss  Aylmer?  If  you  do,  I  don't  hesitate 
to  own  you  will  do  me  the  cruellest  injury  one 
man  can  inflict  on  another,  and  you  will  drive 
Anna  to  desperation.  But  what  will  you  gain 
when  you  have  done  it?  You  cannot  do  it 
without  parting  with  every  shred  of  honour 
and  conscience.  Are  you  so  utterly  changed  ? 
If  you  are  bent  on  revenge,  find  some  other 
way,  where  at  least  I  shall  sufl"er  alone." 

"  Ah  ! "  was  the  answer ;  ^'  then,  after  all,  I 
have  brought  you  to  your  knees.  But  it  is  no 
good.     I  do  not  say  I  will  tell  Anna  Methuen 
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to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  I  will  tell  her  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  mood  takes  me.  I  will  see  her 
and  talk  to  her  first,  so  as  to  find  out  exactly 
the  state  of  her  mind  towards  you,  and  where 
I  can  plant  the  blow  with  most  effect.  You  offer 
me  an  inducement  when  you  say  I  shall  spoil 
your  life — that  is  the  future  aim  of  mine." 

There  was  a  vindictive  passion  in  his  face 
and  a  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice  which  went 
beyond  Methuen's  comprehension.  There  was 
also  something  weird  and  unnatural  in  the  idea 
that  his  own  moral  strength  and  resolution  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  this  frail  emotional  creature. 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  Oliver's 
shoulder,  partly  from  the  instinct  which  prompts 
to  physical  contact  under  the  coercion  of  appeal, 
partly  to  restrain  the  spasmodic  movements 
which  irritated  the  tension  of  his  nerves. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  believe,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  can  be  guilty  of  this  vileness  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  punish  an  involuntary  wrong. 
Will  she  thank  you  ? " — but  here  Oliver,  with 
a  passionate  expletive,  wrenched  himself  away 
from  him. 
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"Don't  think  to  move  me  by  pointing  out 
that  I  can  only  strike  you  through  her.  That 
is  the  goad  which  pricks  me.  She  must  bear 
a  little  more,  that  you  may  get  your  deserts. 
Come,  Methuen,  I  will  consent  to  make  things 
clearer :  you  have  thrown  away  the  thing  that 
was  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  my  life.  It  is 
a  ridiculous  notion,  isn't  it,  that  a  degraded 
cripple  like  me  should  have  a  man's  heart  in  his 
breast,  and  dare  to  love  the  girl  who  has  been 
the  angel  of  his  life,  like  a  goblin  in  a  fairy 
tale  ?  But  sometimes,  you  know,  in  such  cases 
as  mine,  passion  and  instinct  are  in  advance  of 
years  and  growth  ;  and  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand that  my  love  for  Honour  has  long  been 
of  the  kind  that  torments  and  consumes.  What 
yours  was,  God  knows !  but  I  know  that  she 
gave  you  in  return  her  whole  soul  and  strength, 
keeping  nothing  back ;  and  I  was  forced  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  it  all.  Maybe  other  men  be- 
sides yourself  can  suffer,  and  hold  their  tongues. 
Don't  pity  me ;  that  is  an  insult  I  will  not  en- 
dure from  you.     I  can  fight  my  own  battles." 

He   had  raised  himself  on  his  arm   in   the 
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strength  of  his  excitement,  and  Philip,  com- 
prehending the  state  of  his  mind,  forbore  to 
show  by  look  or  word  the  compassion  which  he 
felt.  He  went  slowly  back  to  the  hearth  and 
sat  down  with  folded  arms,  waiting  for  the  other 
to  speak  again.  He  knew  enough  of  Oliver's 
idiosyncrasy  to  be  quite  aware  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  him  under  the  stress  of 
personal  injury.  The  matter  was  closed  be- 
tween them.  No  further  appeal  was  possible. 
''You  do  well  to  be  quiet,"  resumed  Oliver. 
"  I  kept  myself  from  hating  you,  so  long  as  you 
were  necessary  to  Honour's  happiness.  I  would 
even  have  lived  under  your  roof,  as  you  pro- 
posed, and  sunned  my  frozen  life  in  her  dear 
presence — still  not  hating  you,  because  you  were 
the  source  of  her  joy.  But, — when  you  killed 
that — without  pity,  and  breaking  a  deathbed 
oath — my  mind  was  set  free.  There  is  not  a 
reptile  that  crawls  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
is  so  obnoxious  to  me  as  you  are.  I  cannot 
crush  you,  for  I  am  a  wretched  worm  myself; 
but  I  will  set  one  on  that  will  worry  out  your 
life." 
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He  threw  himself  back,  as  if  exhausted,  on 
his  couch. 

"  I  have  done !  Have  you  anything  to 
answer  ? " 

"  Nothing  in  the  way  of  personal  protest,  and 
any  expression  of  feeling  would  be  out  of  place." 

"  Nothing  either  in  the  way  of  explanation 
or  self-defence  ? " 

"  To  you  ? "  asked  Methuen,  with  a  quietness 
which  had  more  effect  than  any  burst  of  anger 
or  scorn.  "  What  would  your  boy's  judgment 
be  worth  of  the  necessity  which  was  forced 
upon  me  ?  No ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
you." 

He  got  up  and  glanced  round  the  room  pre- 
paratory to  departure,  but  was  careful  that  his 
face  expressed  nothing  of  the  stern  and  bitter 
memories  the  scene  evoked. 

"I  shall  never  come  here  again  unless  you 
send  for  me,"  he  said.  ''  I  will  go  now.  It 
would  be  a  mockery  to  say  good-bye." 

"  But  you  will  prevent  Anna  Methuen  from 
coming  to  see  me  ?  Not  that  it  will  balk  my 
purpose.     I  have  a  note  from  her  to-day.     The 
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post  is  always  open,  and  is  hard  to  watch 
efficiently." 

"  I  shall  make  no  attempt,  Oliver,  either  to 
restrain  Lady  Methuen's  movements  or  to  cir- 
cumvent your  malice.  Do  your  worst."  And 
he  opened  the  door  and  went  out. 

It  is  not  only  the  great  troubles  of  life  that 
come  upon  us  in  troops,  but  those  lesser  ignoble 
cares  which  warp  our  nature  as  well  as  wound  it. 

When  Methuen  returned  from  Earlescourt  it 
was  already  late,  and  close  upon  the  dinner- 
hour,  so  that  he  went  at  once  to  his  dressing- 
room.  A  fire  had  been  lighted  there ;  and  a 
certain  antique  bronze  lamp  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, which  had  always  stood  on  his  late 
uncle's  writing-table,  and  been  esteemed  by 
him  as  one  of  his  most  precious  possessions, 
shed  a  soft  subdued  brightness  on  the  sub- 
stantial comfort  of  the  room. 

Methuen  was  by  nature,  training,  and  prin- 
ciple an  ascetic ;  but,  like  other  men  in  a 
similar  position,  he  concealed  his  physical  aus- 
terities with  an  ingenuity  and  success  worthy, 
it  may  be  thought,  of  a  better  cause. 
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Obeying  now  a  natural  impulse  —  for  the 
night  was  raw  and  cold,  and  his  whole  tone 
of  mind  one  of  profound  discouragement — he 
sat  down  close  by  the  fire,  and  took  up  again 
the  broken  thread  of  his  thought.  It  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  to  which 
he  answered  by  a  careless  "  Come  in  !  "  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  his  servant  Duncan,  and  was  both 
surprised  and  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  Anna.  Without  any  specific  ar- 
rangement on  the  subject,  it  was  practically 
understood  that  Methuen  wished  the  privacy 
of  his  own  apartments  to  be  strictly  observed, 
and  in  fact  his  wife  had  scarcely  entered  this 
room  before.  She  wore  a  long  white  dressing- 
gown  of  some  woollen  stufi",  soft  and  fine  as  silk, 
and  her  magnificent  hair  was  loose,  and  hung  in 
a  sheeny  rippling  mass  almost  to  her  knees. 

Philip  rose  at  once,  partly  from  the  instinct 
of  courtesy,  partly  from  that  of  the  sleepless 
vigilance  he  always  preserved  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  wife.  He  also  knew  from  experience 
that  Anna  had  either  some  grievance  to  disclose 
or  some  petition  to  ofi'er,  and  his  heart  always 
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closed  against  tlie  feminine  wiles  it  was  her 
habit  on  such  occasions  to  display. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  coldly,  "  I 
thought  it  was  Duncan.  Will  you  not  sit 
down  ? "     He  placed  a  chair. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  looking  smilingly  around 
her,  "  I  will  not  take  your  seat.  How  comfort- 
able the  room  looks  !  I  like  it  infinitely  better 
than  mine,  after  all.  I  had  no  idea,  Philip,  you 
knew  so  well  how  to  take  care  of  yourself 
Please  sit  down  again ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something,  and  cannot  dress  or  dine  till 
the  matter  is  settled.  You  are  not  impatient 
for  dinner,  I  hope  ? " 

"No;  I  am  quite  at  your  service."  And  he 
resumed  his  seat,  rapidly  forecasting  what  was 
coming. 

Anna  knelt  down  on  the  rug  by  his  side,  her 
snowy  robes  floating  far  behind  her,  and  her 
hair,  glowing  like  bronze  in  the  light  of  the 
fire,  sweeping  the  floor.  She  stretched  out  one 
of  her  beautiful  hands  to  the  pleasant  warmth, 
and  laid  the  other  upon  her  husband's  knee, 
turning  up  her  alluring  face  to  his. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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'*  You  must  not  be  angry  at  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,"  she  said.  "  I  have  given  Mrs 
Gibson  her  dismissal.  She  was  insolent,  and 
I  would  not  bear  it.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my 
mind." 

She  paused  and  dropped  her  eyes  at  the  last 
words,  but  presently  looked  up  again  on  finding 
that  he  made  no  answer. 

"  You  cannot  mean,"  she  went  on  with  grow- 
ing eagerness,  and  baffled,  as  she  often  was,  by 
the  reserved  expression  of  his  face,  "so  to  hu- 
miliate me  and  compromise  my  authority  in 
the  house,  as  to  interfere  between  me  and  this 
woman  ?  If  you  were  to  revoke  my  decision,  I 
should  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  servants' 
hall.  Say  that  you  wiU  not  do  that,  Philip 
— that  you  consent  that  she  shall  go.  I  hate 
her." 

"  Your  hatred  is  shameful,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  and  your  professions  of  affection  for  myself 
are  an  insult.  There  are  few  ways  in  which 
you  could  have  hurt  me  more  effectually." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said  insolently,  and  rising  to  her 
full  height  the  better  to  confront  him,  "  I  knew 
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you  would  be  angry,  but  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  such  white  heat  as  this.  Is  this  woman's 
comfort  of  more  consequence  to  you  than  mine  ? 
Because  she  grovels  at  your  feet — as  you  would 
like  your  wife  to  do — you  are  blind  to  the  fact 
that  she  dares  to  treat  me  as  your  inferior — as 
one  raised  by  your  condescension  to  a  dignity 
which  I  did  not  deserve.  My  hatred  is  not 
shameful — it  is  justified  at  all  points." 

"  We  will  not  dispute  about  words,"  he  an- 
swered, "  but  consider  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Why  should  you  resent  so  strongly  the  sort 
of  motherly  solicitude  that  a  woman  of  her 
age  and  experience  would  naturally  feel  towards 
a  girl  who  is  new  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  a 
large  household  ?  It  should  touch  your  heart, 
Anna,  not  offend  your  pride.  When  I  first 
came  to  this  house,"  he  added,  trying  even 
against  the  natural  movement  of  his  mind  to 
win  her,  "  Mrs  Gibson  never  wearied  of  in- 
structing and  warning  me  as  to  the  things  I 
should  do  and  leave  undone.  Now  she  trans- 
fers her  anxieties  to  you  as  the  greater  stranger. 
Forgive   her,    dear !      Make   friends   with    her 
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again — I  will  not  say  for  my  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  him  whose  memory  ought  to  have 
weight  with  you." 

Anna's  pale  cheek  burned  with  a  sudden 
flame  of  colour;  tears,  not  of  submission  but 
of  passionate  anger,  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  cried  sharply,  *^you 
called  me  dearf  Do  you  also  know  I  never 
remember  your  calling  me  so  before  ?  And  the 
first  time  you  use  the  word  is  to  cajole  me  into 
sacrificing  my  self-respect  to  your  will  and 
pleasure.  No,  no  ;  soft  fool  as  I  am  where  you 
are  concerned,  I  am  scarcely  to  be  won  by  a 
bribe  so  plain  and  pitiful  as  that.  I  would 
rather  cut  off  this  hand,"  surveying  it  as  she 
spoke,  "  than  humble  myself  to  make  terms 
with  Phebe  Gibson.  She  shall  end  her  days 
elsewhere." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "under  my 
care  and  consoled  by  my  devotion." 

She  looked  at  him  defiantly,  though  her 
heart  quailed  a  little  as  she  met  his  eyes. 
There  was  not  so  much  passion  as  pain  in 
them ;  but  the  pain,  she  thought,  arose  chiefly 
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from  the  added  sense  of  alienation  from 
herself. 

Nor  did  she  make  any  mistake  in  this  con- 
clusion :  the  disposition  she  revealed  excited 
in  his  mind  a  moral  recoil  inevitable  as  when 
the  absence  of  the  sun  destroys  light  and 
warmth. 

Still  the  matter  in  question  not  only  touched 
his  heart  profoundly,  but  his  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  in  comparison  with  which  his 
personal  pride  was  held  of  no  account.  What 
she  required  of  him  was  an  act  of  outrage  and 
disloyalty  to  the  dead. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her,  Anna,"  he  began 
again,  passing  over  all  the  ignoble  provocations 
of  her  speech.  "I  will  take  care  of  your  dig- 
nity, and  insist  upon  the  fullest  apology  wher- 
ever she  has  failed,  however  unintentionally, 
in  respect." 

"The  affair  is  finished,"  was  her  answer. 
"I  have  provided  against  all  such  contingen- 
cies. The  woman  would  not  stay  even  if  you 
were  to  urge  her — that  is,  if  you  were  capable 
of  insulting  your  wife  in  that  fashion." 
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"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,"  he 
said  sternly.  "You  have  won  once  more, 
Anna ;  there  are  no  weapons  so  irresistible  as 
those  of  a  relentless  selfishness." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  opened  the 
door  for  her. 

*^  Excuse  my  dismissing  you  ;  but  I  hear  the 
dinner-bell,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
break  the  heart  of  another  old  servant  by  let- 
ting the  dinner  spoil.  I  can  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

Instead  of  advancing,  she  clasped  her  hands 
together  as  if  in  supplication. 

''  You  are  very  angry,"  she  murmured ;  and 
there  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  a  pathetic 
droop  of  the  beautiful  head. 

"Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  *'I  am  very  angry — 
so  angry  that  you  will  do  wisely  not  to  try  and 
deprecate  my  anger.  You  poison  the  wounds 
you  inflict  when  you  offer  your  false  sighs  and 
tears  to  heal  them." 

He  stood  waiting  for  her  to  go  out,  with  an 
air  of  authority  she  did  not  choose  to  resist; 
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but  as  she  passed  him  she  looked  into  his  face, 

with   her   own   divided    between   passion  and 
pain. 

"  You  hurt  me  more   than  you   know,"   she 

whispered.     "I  would  to  God  I  did  not  love 
you!" 
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Alas,  thou  foolish  one  !    Alike  unfit 
For  healthy  joy  and  salutary  pain: 
Thou  knowest  the  chase  useless,  and  again 
Tumest  to  follow  it." 

— C.   KOSSETTI. 


It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  Lady 
Methuen's  life  that  tlie  habitual  burden  of 
ennui  and  disappointment  wbicb  she  felt  was 
aggravated  at  this  time  by  the  coldness  arising 
from  the  quarrel  with  her  husband.  Philip 
treated  her  as  a  matter  of  course  with  perfect 
consideration,  but  he  unquestionably  relaxed  a 
little  in  the  unfailing  attention  to  her  will  and 
pleasure  to  which  she  had  grown  accustomed ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  so  much  out-of-door  labour  and  super- 
vision of  labour  that  he  was  often  absent  from 
home  the  chief  part  of  the  day. 
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True,  if  he  had  been  at  home  they  would  not 
have  spent  their  time  together.  He  had  tried 
in  vain,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  interest  her 
in  books  or  study  of  any  description, — a  modern 
French  novel,  or  the  volume  she  possessed  of 
the  poems  of  Leopardi,  were  the  only  literature 
she  cared  for. 

He  had  suggested  (simply  from  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  the  duty  of  being  in  her  com- 
pany) that  she  should  help  him  in  certain  mat- 
ters of  antiquarian  research  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  Lord  Sainsbury's  interest,  but  she 
refused  almost  with  indignation. 

Labour,  without  some  personal  end  to  gain, 
seemed  to  her  as  absurd  as  distasteful.  If 
Philip  would  have  consented  to  idle  with  her 
over  the  piano,  or  to  play  the  lover  with  her 
in  her  morning-room,  what  new  discoveries  of 
allurement  and  charm  she  could  have  made 
him,  and  how  eflfectually  she  would  have 
cast  and  riveted  his  chains !  but  to  this 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  consent ;  and  in 
default,  and  still  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection   of    the    words    he    had    spoken,    she 
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gave  herself  up  to  the  distractions  lying  close 
at  hand. 

Yes ;  Adrian  Earle  was  at  home  again,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  ladies  of  his  family. 
What  wonder  was  it  that  he  constantly  turned 
his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  Methuen 
Place,  ostensibly  to  visit  the  master  of  the  house, 
for  whom  he  always  solicitously  inquired,  but 
in  reality  to  while  away  the  dull  hours  in 
Anna's  brilliant  society? 

He  was  always  welcome,  for  she  was  bored 
to  death  by  solitude  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and 
never  failed  to  read  in  his  mobile  vivid  face 
that  here  at  least  the  power  of  her  beauty  and 
charm  was  undiminished.  So  intimate  had 
been  their  former  relations,  and  so  minute  aud 
patient  was  Adrian's  sympathy,  that  Anna  ex- 
ercised little  reserve  in  respect  to  her  domestic 
discontent.  She  did  not,  from  a  natural  pride, 
ground  it  upon  her  husband's  fundamental  indif- 
ference, but  upon  the  constitutional  defects  of  his 
character  and  his  acquired  insensibility  to  pleas- 
ure and  self-indulgence — upon  the  divergence 
of  their  pursuits,  and  the  consequent  solitude 
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which  resulted  —  and  every  complaint  she 
uttered,  by  proving  to  Adrian  the  undiminished 
hold  the  love  of  her  life  still  had  over  her  heart, 
helped  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  own. 

When,  he  asked  himself,  would  the  time 
come  when  Anna  would  forego  her  infatuated 
fondness  for  the  man  who  ignored  and  neglected 
her,  and  fall  back  for  consolation  on  what  it  was 
in  his  power  to  offer  ?  What  that  was  he  did 
not  stop  to  discriminate :  at  any  rate,  he  said 
to  himself,  he  only  hurt  his  own  peace  and 
compromised  his  own  future  by  nursing  his 
forlorn  passion  ;  she  was  guaranteed  from  injury 
only  too  efl'ectually. 

Also,  on  several  occasions,  Anna  had  driven 
over  to  Earlescourt  to  visit  Oliver ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  g:reat  mortification  to  Adrian  could 
he  have  known  that  the  proud,  dissatisfied,  rest- 
less girl  found  his  brother's  society  more  stimu- 
lating than  his  own. 

Oliver  showed  a  curious  interest  in  all  the 
details  of  Anna's  experience,  and  questioned 
her  with  eager  pertinacity  on  matters  which 
Adrian's  finer  sense  would  not  have  ventured  to 
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approacli.  Then  there  was  always  so  much  stress 
of  nervous  mental  activity  about  him,  that  all 
those  who  were  subjected  to  it  yielded  their  best 
under  his  strenuous  pressure.  Anna  fell  back 
into  the  habit  of  her  old  improvisations  and 
recitals,  much  more  animated  by  Oliver's  sharp 
criticisms  than  by  Adrian's  ardent  if  unexpressed 
admiration. 

For  Oliver's  behoof  Anna  also  consented  to 
exercise  her  rare  talent  of  mimicry,  that  took  all 
forms,  from  a  sharply  discriminated  reproduc- 
tion of  the  singers,  musicians,  and  actors  of  the 
day,  to  a  spiteful  caricature  of  personal  friends 
and  relations. 

Shouts  of  shrill  laughter  and  applause  reward- 
ed her  for  these  exertions ;  but  to  Adrian  such 
exhibitions  were  distasteful.  He  thought  them 
derogatory,  and  even  ventured  to  expostulate 
with  her  on  the  subject. 

"  Derogatory  ! "  she  repeated  contemptuously ; 
"  I  hold  nothing  derogatory  which  helps  to  put 
wings  to  the  leaden  feet  of  old  Time.  You  know 
I  have  no  ideals  to  work  up  to." 

"  No,"  said  Adrian,  leaning  towards  her,  and 
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speaking  in  a  passionate  whisper,  "you  fulfil 
them." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  answered,  with  that  careless  touch 
of  scorn  in  her  voice  which  always  made  him 
wince,  "  you  remind  me  you  were  once  my  lover  ; 
but  such  speeches  do  not  please  me." 

Here  Oliver  interposed. 

"  Have  you  ever  shown  Philip  Methuen  how 
well  you  can  do  it,  Anna  ?  or  is  he  in  happy 
ignorance  of  his  wife's  talents  ?  Would  it  be 
too  great  a  sacrifice  to  your  feelings  to  show 
us  how  he  looks  and  moves  and  speaks  ? — 
you  have  had  opportunities  for  an  exhaustive 
study." 

"  I  could  do  it  —  to  perfection,"  was  her 
answer ;  ^'  but  I  must  draw  the  line  some- 
where, and  I  draw  it  there.  Oh  yes,  he  knows 
I  can  act,  for  he  has  seen  me." 

"  And  he  swelled  the  psean  of  praise  ? " 

**  Why  not,  Oliver  ?  He  said  I  had  a  great 
gift,  and  that  it  was  natural  I  should  like  to 
exercise  it." 

"  But  that  personally  he  objected  to  such 
exhibitions  ? " 
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"  No,  he  did  not  say  that,"  returned  Anna,  a 
little  wearily;  "he  is  not  illiberal." 

Oliver  laughed  his  low  mocking  laugh. 

"  Is  not  the  transformation  edifying,  Adrian  ? 
— Anna  Trevelyan  in  the  character  of  Beatrice 
— '  taming  my  wild  heart  to  his  loving  hand ' ! 
Only,"  dropping  his  voice,  "  in  this  case  there 
would  be  a  marked  discrepancy  in  the  text." 

Anna  looked  up  sharply.  All  weariness  had 
disappeared  from  her  face,  which  was  alight 
with  anger. 

"  You  are  insolent,"  she  said,  "  as  always  ; 
but  another  time  —  when  w^e  are  alone  —  you 
shall  tell  me  what  you  mean.  I  am  going 
home  now." 

Adrian  saw  the  pain  that  lay  behind  the  pas- 
sion, and  his  love  justified  itself  in  the  generous 
unselfishness  of  his  interference.  "  You  do 
Oliver  too  much  honour,"  he  said,  "  to  take 
notice  of  anything  he  says.  He  has  no  mean- 
ing beyond  his  general  desire  to  make  every 
one  as  uncomfortable  as  himself.  Do  you  know 
my  aunt  and  Honour  come  home  on  Saturday?" 

"  I  know  it,  and  am  very  glad  to  know  it." 
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There  was  an  unusual  softness  in  her  manner, 
that  made  his  heart  yearn  over  her.  Was  she 
brooding  over  the  old  trouble  which  Oliver's 
brutal  words  had  quickened  ? 

With  that  wistful  look  in  her  eyes  which  he 
remembered  so  well  of  old,  he  was  almost  will- 
ing that  she  should  be  satisfied  after  her  own 
heart — not  his. 

AVhen  she  approached  Oliver  to  bid  him  good- 
bye, she  leaned  over  the  low  cushions  on  which 
he  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  You  shall  tell  me  what  you  mean  before 
many  days  are  over." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  he  answered  in  the 
same  tone.  "There  is  no  time  to  lose;  come 
again  to-morrow.  I  have  a  secret  in  keejDing 
that  I  am  bound  to  disclose  before  Honour 
Aylmer  comes  home." 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


"  The  stage  is  more  beholden  to  love  than  the  life  of  man :  for  as  to 
the  stage,  love  is  ever  matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ; 
but  in  life  it  does  much  mischief ;  sometimes  like  a  siren,  sometimes  like 
a  fury."— Bacon 


There  is  a  terrible  uniformity  in  Nature  and 
in  Life. 

It  so  happened,  hj  one  of  those  hizarre  co- 
incidences which  only  gather  importance  from 
their  consequences, 'that  the  day  on  which  Anna 
returned  home  from  her  next  visit  to  Oliver 
Earle  corresponded  precisely  in  date  to  that  on 
which,  a  year  ago,  she  had  followed  Philip 
Methuen  to  London. 

Even  the  weather  was  of  a  like  description : 
the  half-stripped  woods  had  the  same  dank  and 
forlorn  aspect ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavily 
charged  with  moisture,  holding  mist  and  vapour 
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in  suspense,  and  shrouded  the  distant  landscape 
with  an  impenetrable  veil.  Drops  of  water 
hung  from  the  point  of  every  leaf  which  still 
maintained  its  hold  on  bough  and  twig,  and 
stood  in  tiny  pools  on  the  level  surfaces  of  rail 
or  fence,  —  all  the  autumnal  glory  of  colour 
was  washed  out.  A  grey  pall  seemed  to  in- 
vest the  old  mansion-house  of  Methuen  Place, 
and  to  beat  down  the  smoke  of  its  many 
chimneys. 

Oliver  Earle  had  accepted  Methuen's  chal- 
lenge, and  done  his  worst.  He  had  not  only 
told  his  tale,  but  had  omitted  no  point  of 
exacerbation  in  the  telling  of  it.  He  had  in- 
sisted, with  cruel  pertinacity,  not  only  on  the 
reality  of  Philip's  love  for  Honour,  but  on  the 
passionate  force  and  fire  of  that  love,  and  on 
the  element  of  indestructibility  which  it  con- 
tained. 

He  had  even  reminded  the  girl  of  some  of 
her  own  contemptuous  criticisms  on  the  cold 
moderation  of  her  husband's  character,  and 
mocked  her  conclusions  from  his  own  accurate 
observation   that  Methuen  was   as   capable   as 

VOL.  III.  E 
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other  men  of  the  follies  and  extravagances  of 
love. 

He  told  her,  which  was  not  precisely  true, 
that  the  wedding-day  had  been  fixed  when 
Methuen  went  up  to  town,  and  that  only  a 
fortnight  divided  him  from  his  felicity  when 
her  own  action  destroyed  it  for  ever. 

The  manner  in  which  Anna  received  the  in- 
telligence surprised  and  bafiled  him  a  little  : 
he  had  expected  some  passionate  outburst — 
eager  questionings  and  denials,  and  ungoverned 
fury.  He  had  often  seen  her  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion,  and  had  prepared  himself  for 
similar  manifestations,  only  stronger  in  degree. 

But  she  sat  in  the  full  focus  of  his  vision, 
silent  and  motionless,  with  no  other  sign  of 
feeling  than  the  growing  pallor  of  her  face,  the 
gleam  in  her  dilating  eyes,  which  never  swerved 
from  his  while  he  was  speaking,  and  the  tension 
of  her  ungloved  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  Now 
and  then  the  breath  came  in  great  gasps  from 
between  her  parted  lips,  but  still  no  words  fol- 
lowed. True,  there  was  small  need  for  her  to 
ask  questions,  for  Oliver,  with  inhuman  hard- 
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ness  of  heart,  not  only  obviously  told  her  all 
he  knew,  but  offered  suggestions  and  impres- 
sions of  facts. 

''  The  crowning  marvel  to  my  mind,"  he  said 
in  conclusion,  as  he  passed  his  handkerchief  over 
his  brows,  wet  with  the  dews  of  intense  excite- 
ment, "  is  that  any  feminine  creature  could  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  so  grossly  deceived  as  you  ! 
I  mean  that  Nature  might  have  suggested  that 
one  cause  only  could  have  fortified  the  man 
against  such  attractions  as  yours." 

Anna  stood  up ;  she  had  thrown  off  her 
plumed  hat,  loosened  her  heavy  cloak,  and 
drawn  off  her  gloves  on  first  entering  the  room, 
and  now  she  began  hastily  to  reassume  them, 
as  if  in  readiness  for  departure. 

Oliver,  who  was  watching  her  keenly,  thought 
her  beauty  was  never  more  superb  than  as  she 
thus  stood  before  him,  speechless  still,  but  erect 
and  defiant,  her  face  white  and  stern,  and 
lighted  by  the  sombre  fire  of  her  eyes.  The 
hands  which  clutched  the  fastenings  of  her 
cloak  shook  almost  spasmodically ;  but  she 
compelled  them  to  their  office,  and  raised  and 
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placed  her  hat  on  her  head  with  deliberate 
intention. 

Then  she  came  to  the  foot  of  his  sofa  :  he 
could  see  the  convulsive  heaving  of  her  throat, 
and  the  supreme  effort  it  cost  her  to  speak 
without  breaking  down ;   but  she  succeeded. 

''  Whom  do  you  hate  ?  "  she  said,  and  her 
voice  had  an  unnatural  harshness  — "  Philip 
Methuen  or  me  ?  " 

"  Him ! "  answered  Oliver  sullenly,  a  little 
daunted  by  the  intense  anguish  of  her  face. 
"  I  have  good  reason  to  hate  him,  and — I  have 
put  his  punishment  into  your  hands." 

"  Into  mine !  "  she  repeated,  with  a  sort  of 
hysteric  laugh — "  his  punishment  ?  And  what 
of  the  other  ?  " 

"  Of  Honour  ?  "  said  Oliver,  and  he  turned  a 
little  pale;  "you  cannot  touch  Honour,  and 
you  would  not  if  you  could !  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  heavy  lashes 
dropped  over  her  lengthening  gaze,  and  an 
indefinable  expression  came  into  her  face. 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  Honour 
is  loved  not — not  only  by — by  Philip,  but  by 
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you,  malignant,  misshapen  little  devil  as  you 
are  !  But,  rest  satisfied  !  I  mean  to  accept  the 
work  you  have  given  me  to  do." 

And  she  nodded,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

She  had  not  thought  about  ordering  her 
carriage,  and  when  she  got  down-stairs  she  found 
the  coachman  had  taken  out  the  horses,  sup- 
posing she  was  likely  to  stay  for  hours,  as  was 
her  custom.  She  left  word  that  he  was  to  make 
haste  and  follow  her,  and  she  would  walk  on  in 
the  direction  of  home. 

But  she  had  not  gone  many  paces  beyond 
the  grounds,  walking  rapidly  in  her  strong  ex- 
citement, when  she  felt  her  strength  suddenly 
collapse,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stop  and  lean 
against  an  adjacent  gate  for  support.  The 
damp  mist  wrapped  her  round  and  saturated 
her  heavy  clothing,  and  the  wet  ground  soaked 
the  thin  shoes  she  wore.  She  had  the  feeling, 
which  comes  to  all  of  us  in  moments  of  supreme 
suffering,  of  being  outcast  and  deserted,  as  on 
that  other  day  when  she  had  stood  in  her 
despair  on  the  platform  of  Waterloo  Station. 

"  But  I  am  more  miserable  ! "  said  the  girl. 
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half  aloud  to  herself,  and  lifting  her  hands 
instinctively  to  her  aching  head.  "  Then  I  was 
horribly  afraid,  but  I  had  hope  at  the  bottom ; 
now ! 

The  word  broke  from  her  lips  like  the  cry  of 
some  wounded  animal.  She  was  suffering  the 
most  exquisite  tortures  known  to  humanity : 
those  pangs  which  have  transformed  the  hero 
into  an  assassin,  and  invested  murder  with  the 
sanctity  of  a  religious  rite. 

Her  misery  seemed  to  assume  unnatural  and 
tragic  proportions  in  her  mind :  so  great  was 
the  pressure  of  it  that  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
send  up  the  voice  of  her  despair  into  a  cry  loud 
enough  to  reach  the  empty  heavens,  and  make 
the  dull  earth  tremble  on  its  axis.  Hope  was 
shut  out  of  her  life !  There  was  a  barrier  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband  that  no  love,  no  pa- 
tience, no  energy  of  endurance  and  effort  could 
break  down.  Who  but  herself  knew  what  she 
had  suffered  and  condoned  on  the  score  of  his  in- 
sensibility and  coldness  ?  picking  up  the  crumbs 
of  his  kindness,  when  her  heart  was  craving  for 
living  bread  with  a  hunger  he  refused  to  appease. 
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She  heard  the  distant  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels,  and  made  an  effort  to  walk  on  to  avoid 
observation.  When  the  vehicle  overtook  her 
she  stumbled  as  she  got  into  it,  for  her  eyelids 
burned  above  her  dazed  and  tearless  eyes,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  she  saw  nothing  clearly  or  in  due 
proportion. 

As  they  approached  her  own  house,  she  re- 
ceived almost  unconsciously  the  weird  impres- 
sion of  a  former  experience — a  mental  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  Now  from  Then.  The  inci- 
dents of  that  other  terrible  day  rose  before  her 
mind's  eye  with  preternatural  vividness. 

She  saw  Philip  Methuen  as  he  had  crossed 
the  platform  at  Trichester  in  the  perfection 
of  his  manhood,  radiant  with  the  joy  of  his 
love ;  she  remembered  the  sweetness  of  his 
lips,  the  gladness  in  his  eyes  ;  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  his  face  had  never  worn  that  look, 
because — it  had  looked  only  upon  her  ! 

She — passionate  above  the  feeble  strength  of 
most  women,  and  so  beautiful  as  to  be,  as  it 
were,  type  and  crown  of  her  sex — sufficed  only 
to  harden  his  heart  and  to  freeze  ihe  blood  in 
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his  veins.  And  while  she  had  chafed,  fainted, 
and  endured  under  this  yoke  of  abstinence  and 
denial,  telling  herself  it  was  the  defective  nature 
of  the  man  she  adored,  he  was  as  capable  as  her- 
self of  the  fires  of  love,  and  hated  her  because 
she  had  torn  him  from  the  arms  of  another. 

And  that  other  ?  Ah,  God !  there,  at  least 
at  present,  her  thoughts  must  not  rest,  if  she 
were  to  keep  madness  out  of  her  brain,  only — 
only — to  hurt  her,  to  make  her  suffer  ! 

The  passions  of  the  race  are  perennial  and 
keep  the  same  channels ;  and  the  vengeance 
which  has  instigated  so  many  crimes  at  once 
great  and  pitiful,  surged  in  the  breast  of  this 
poor  nineteenth-century  wife. 

She  had  got  home  by  this  time  and  gone  to 
her  dressing-room,  and  her  maid,  who  had  re- 
lieved her  of  her  wet  cloak,  was  now  kneeling  at 
her  feet  removing  her  soaked  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  marvelling  much  at  the  condition  of 
her  mistress.  There  was  no  fellowship  between 
the  two,  as  often  exists  in  such  intimate 
relations — for  Anna  was  always  haughty  and 
overbearing   to   her   inferiors,  and  the  woman 
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ventured  on  no  remark,  and  the  mistress  vouch- 
safed no  explanation. 

"  Is  Sir  Philip  in  the  house  ? "  she  asked 
presently. 

"Pardon,  my  lady;  I  had  forgotten,  seeing 
my  lady  so  wet  and  tired.  He  went  out  about 
an  hour  ago,  and  left  a  note  for  my  lady,  to  be 
given  as  soon  as  she  came  in." 

The  note  contained  only  a  few  lines  saying 
he  had  business  at  Trichester,  and  should  dine 
and  sleep  at  a  friend's  house,  returning  the  next 
day ;  but  it  was  written  in  Italian,  as  she  always 
preferred  him  to  write,  and  had  a  gracious, 
pleasant  turn  of  expression.  Anna,  who  had 
dismissed  her  maid  before  opening  it,  let  it  fall 
suddenly  from  her  fingers  as  though  it  had 
stung  her. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  are  passions  of  match- 
less ingenuity  and  resource ;  the  idea  instantly 
occurred  to  her  mind  that  he  knew  as  well  as 
herself  that  the  next  day — Saturday — was  the 
day  of  Miss  Earle's  and  Honour's  return,  and 
that  he  designed  to  meet  his  love. 

For  a  moment  Anna  even  contemplated  the 
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verification  of  this  suspicion ;  but  finally  dropped 
the  notion  as  impracticable  and  to  no  purpose, 
and  fell  back  into  her  former  mood  of  mutinous 
misery. 

She  refused  dinner,  and  had  a  cup  of  choco- 
late and  some  dry  toast  brought  to  her  dressing- 
room  ;  and  then  slowly,  as  the  first  paroxysms 
of  her  passion  abated,  she  set  her  mind  de- 
liberately to  the  solving  of  one  problem — 
how  to  revenge  her  wrongs  upon  the  wrong- 
doers. 

So  deep-rooted  was  Anna's  impression  of  her 
inalienable  early  rights  over  Philip  Methuen, 
that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  Honour's 
engagement  as  an  act  of  treachery  on  her  part 
towards  one  whom  she  had  called  her  friend, 
and  that  this  fact  absolved  her  from  keeping 
terms  even  with  the  restraints  of  humanity. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  any 
calamity  which  could  have  befallen  the  sweet 
and  gracious  creature  to  whom  she  owed  so 
much  would  have  been  too  great  or  piteous  to 
satisfy  her  hatred,  and  that  in  default  of  any 
misfortune  in  the  natural  order  of  events,  she 
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was  prepared  to  tax  all  the  resources  of  her 
ingenuity  to  provide  her  punishment  herself. 

In  every  pulse  of  this  girl's  magnificent  frame, 
as  she  sat  in  her  deep  lounging- chair,  clad  in  her 
soft  warm  gown  of  flowing  white,  far  into  the 
hours  of  the  morniug,  and  with  her  feet 
stretched  out  to  meet  the  hot  glow  of  the  fire, 
throbbed  precisely  the  same  lawless  and  ruth- 
less temper  which  sent  her  countrywomen  of  the 
middle  ages  to  the  laboratories  of  the  alchemist 
and  physician,  to  win  by  force  of  beauty  or  of 
bribe  the  occult  poison  that  was  to  still  for  ever 
the  heart  which  had  been  proved  or  suspected 
to  be  false. 

It  was  against  Honour  that  her  anger  raged 
most  vindictively.  She  had  lured  and  won  him 
from  an  allegiance  he  might  otherwise  have 
kept,  and  though  to  hurt  and  torture  him  as 
he  had  hurt  and  tortured  her  was  her  deliberate 
purpose,  she  would  not  have  cut  short  the 
thread  of  his  life  by  a  single  hour.  Only  so 
long  as  he  breathed  with  her  the  vital  air  would 
life  be  worth  living. 
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*'  That  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true  ; 
Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  eart;h  smiles  and  knows. 
K  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain  and  wholly  well  for  you. 
Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes  ! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above  !  " 

— R.  Browning. 


Philip  Methuen  returned  home  at  such  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  as  proved 
the  impossibility  of  his  having  waited  at  Tri- 
ehester  for  any  arrivals  by  the  down  express. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  learnt  that 
Lady  Methuen  was  indisposed,  and  had  kept  her 
dressing-room  since  her  return  from  Earlescourt 
the  day  before. 

Other  functions  besides  conscience  make 
cowards  of  us  all,  and  his  apprehensions  were 
at  once  aroused  as  to  the  cause  of  any  real  or 
fancied  interruption  to  Anna's  splendid  health. 
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Doubtless  the  young  man  Oliver  had  taken 
his  revenge. 

And  if  he  had  ?  Methuen  was  not  of  the 
type  of  men  who  are  taken  by  events  at  the 
surprise  :  he  had  forelived  this  contingency  over 
and  over  in  his  mind,  and  was  prepared  to  meet 
it.  On  what  precise  lines  he  could  not  say, 
because  he  did  not  precisely  know  what  form 
his  wife's  resentment  would  take ;  but  that  only 
made  it  a  question  of  adaptation.  The  founda- 
tions on  which  were  built  up  his  own  charac- 
ter and  conduct  were  impregnable  under  any 
assault. 

He  sent  a  message  to  Anna  by  her  maid,  and 
followed  it  in  person  after  the  interval  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Anna's  dressing-room  was  one  of  the  few 
apartments  which  had  been  modernised  and 
refurnished  in  Methuen  Place,  Philip  having 
successfully  opposed  the  thorough  and  searching 
upsetting  of  all  the  old  arrangements  which  his 
wife  had  been  anxious  to  effect. 

As  some  compensation  for  her  general  dis- 
appointment, Anna  had  done  her  best  to  make 
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the  fittings  and  accessories  of  this  room  and  her 
own  especial  sitting-room  as  costly  and  luxurious 
as  possible — so  much  so  that,  without  going  into 
technical  detail,  enough  money  had  been  lavished 
upon  them  to  adequately  furnish  a  moderate 
mansion,  and  to  excite  a  pang  of  conscientious 
compunction  in  Philip's  mind  whenever  he 
entered  them.  On  the  day  in  question,  Anna 
was  lying  full-length  on  a  couch,  which  was 
drawn  across  the  hearth  in  the  full  focus  of  the 
glowing  fire,  her  narrow  high-instepped  feet, 
encased  in  oriental  slippers,  negligently  crossed, 
and  her  arms,  from  which  the  wide  sleeves  of 
her  gown  fell  back  loosely,  clasped  above  her 
head.  Their  perfect  shape  and  the  exquisite 
texture  of  the  flesh  could  not  have  been  ex- 
hibited to  better  advantage  than  by  such  a 
posture  and  environment ;  and  the  sombre  colour 
of  her  robe,  soft  and  clinging,  and  falling  in 
straight  folds  from  neck  to  heel,  after  her  almost 
invariable  mode,  enhanced  the  beauty  of  her 
face,  from  which  the  hair  was  rigidly  brushed 
back,  as  if  in  disdain  of  any  added  charm  that 
might  have  been  gathered  from  it. 
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She  was  lying  in  such  a  position  as  to  face 
the  door,  and  as  Methuen  opened  it  and  entered, 
their  eyes  met  instantly.  She  made  no  move- 
ment nor  any  sign  of  recognition,  only  a  faint 
wave  of  colour  passed  over  her  face,  and  her 
beautiful  wide -opened  eyes  scintillated  and 
narrowed. 

Philip  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  couch,  and 
put  his  hand  kindly  upon  her  arm. 

"  What  is  wrong,  Anna  ? "  he  asked.  "  They 
told  me  you  were  ill ;  but  you  can  scarcely  be  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  give  me  a  greeting, — what 
has  happened  ? " 

"Nothing  has  happened,"  was  her  answer, 
looking  at  him  steadily  ;  ''  all  things  are  as  they 
were  before,  and  you  have  never  given  me  reason 
to  suppose  that  my  coldness  would  hurt  you. 
How  do  you  wish  me  to  greet  you  ? " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  going  to  the  fire- 
place, leaned  over  the  mantel  in  an  attitude  at 
once  defiant  and  contemptuous,  and  with  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  his  face ;  but  he  observed  with 
how  passionate  a  grip  the  fingers  of  her  other 
hand,  hanging  by  her  side,  closed  over  the  folds 
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of  her  gown,  and  that  slie  trembled  a  little  in 
spite  of  her  eager  efforts  at  self-command. 

"  How  do  you  wish  to  be  greeted  ? "  And 
there  was  the  provocation  of  insult  in  both  tone 
and  glance. 

"  In  perfect  candour  and  good  faith,"  was  his 
answer.  "  Something  has  come  between  us 
since  we  parted  :  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  if  it 
has  hurt  you,  Anna,  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  wound.  Trust 
me,  and  tell  me  the  truth." 

His  words,  and  still  more  the  careful  gentle- 
ness of  his  look  and  manner,  wrought  upon  her 
like  oil  on  flame.  It  had  not  been  her  intention 
to  betray  herself  so  openly  and  so  soon ;  but 
every  phrase  he  used  exasperated  her  frame  of 
mind  beyond  her  poor  power  of  endurance. 

A  spasm  of  mingled  rage  and  pain  convulsed 
for  a  moment  the  beauty  of  her  face ;  w^hen  she 
spoke  her  voice  was  choked  and  broken  from 
the  extremity  of  her  passion. 

*' Trust  you,  and  tell  you  the  truth!"  she 
repeated — "  you  I  Candour  and  good  faith  to- 
wards one  whose  own  life  has  been  a  living  lie ! 
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A  cheat  so  consummate — so  cruel — that  even 
now  I  am  loath  to  believe  you  are — what  I  have 
been  told — traitor  and  impostor  at  all  points  ! " 

She  stopped  breathless,  for  she  had  launched 
every  word  as  if  it  had  been  a  missile ;  but  he 
took  no  advantage  of  the  pause,  his  attitude 
being  that  of  simple  attention. 

"Are  you  treating  me,"  she  cried,  "as  you 
used  to  do  when  I  was  a  child — letting  me 
spend  my  rage  before  you  tried  to  pacify  me  ? 
Answer  !  Is  it  true  what  Oliver  Earle  has  told 
me  ?  Have  you  taken  from  me  all  I  had  to 
give  —  which  other  men  prized — and  given 
me  nothing  in  return?  When  I  remember — 
but,  oh,  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  do  1 — the  shames 
and  humiliations  you  have  made  me  suffer — 
how  I  have  schooled  my  pride,  telling  myself 
you  were  too  saintly  to  be  fond — and  all  the 

while "       She   covered   her   face  with   her 

hands.  "I  cannot  put  it  into  words;  but  I 
wash  that  there  were  indeed  a  God  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  I  could  curse  you  and — her  !  " 

"Her!" 

The  sound  was  scarcely  audible  ;  but  he  spoke 

VOL.  III.  F 
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as  a  man  speaks  who  obeys  an  imperious  in- 
stinct— the  instinct  of  defending  from  sacrilege 
the  saint  he  adores.  Anna  recoiled  a  little,  and 
her  face  grew  paler  than  before.  "  Oh,"  she 
said,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  "I  thought  until 
now  it  was  only  her  that  I  hated !  Philip,  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  at  this  moment  to 
make  you  suffer  as  I  am  suffering  now.  Do 
not  look  at  me  !  I  could  kill  you  with  my  own 
hands!" 

"It  will  be  better  that  I  should  go  away," 
was  his  answer ;  and  though  his  voice  was  stern, 
there  was  a  look  of  pity  in  his  face  which  made 
the  proud  desperate  girl  wince  under  the  humil- 
iation. "  As  things  now  stand  between  us, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  which  must 
be  spoken,  but  this  is  not  the  time.  We  do 
not  throw  words  to  the  whirlwind." 

He  turned  slowly  and  deliberately,  as  if  to 
leave  the  room;  but  with  a  swift  movement 
Anna  sprang  forward,  and  threw  herself  between 
him  and  the  door.  The  eyes  that  she  lifted 
to  his  own  blazed  with  excitement. 

"  You  shall  not  go  !     It  is  like  a  mau  s  cowar- 
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dice  to  escape  from  tlie  sight  of  the  misery  he 
has  made !  but  you  shall  stay  and  answer  me. 
Will  you  dare  to  tell  me  with  your  own  lips 
that  what  that  humpbacked  cripple  has  told 
me  is  true  ? — I  am  your  wife,  and  you  have 
never  loved  me  !  I  thought  it  was  because  the 
priests  who  brought  you  up  had  taken  the  man's 
heart  out  of  your  bosom,  and  I  bore  it — ordered 
my  pain  to  be  dumb — though  there  have  been 
moments  when  I  have  hated  you  almost  as 
fiercely  as  I  hate  you  now.  Ah,  God ! "  she 
broke  off  suddenly,  striking  her  hands  together 
— "  what  a  little  line  it  is  that  divides  love 
from  hate  ! " 

Then  the  limitless  compassion  of  a  great 
nature  broke  down  the  barriers  of  pride,  and 
even  of  a  man's  righteous  wrath. 

He  seized  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  drew 
her  in  spite  of  her  resistance  within  his  arms, 
closing  her  eyes  with  his  kisses,  and  pressing 
his  lips  to  hers  with  a  fervour  which  she  had 
never  tasted  before. 

"  Forgive  me  what  I  have  made  you  suffer," 
he  said ;  "  I  have  been  more  cruel  than  I  knew 
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— the  future  sliall  wipe  out  the  past — trust  me, 
Anna." 

At  first  she  had  struggled  fiercely  to  be  free  ; 
but  as  soon  might  bird  or  fish  repel  their  native 
element  as  this  passionate  soul  reject  the  dem- 
onstrations of  the  love  for  which  her  whole 
being  yearned. 

A  few  moments  later  and  she  was  lying  on 
his  breast,  with  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
tears  of  exquisite  satisfaction  stealing  from 
under  her  closed  eyelids  over  the  pallor  of  her 
cheek. 

Philip  Methuen  looked  down  upon  the  ex- 
hausted pain  which  that  face  expressed,  and 
renewed  the  vow  the  extremity  of  her  anguish 
had  wrung  from  his  soul.  The  sacrifice  he 
had  made  to  this  girl  a  year  ago  had  stopped 
short  of  righteous  completeness  :  the  letter  of 
the  contract  had  indeed  been  rigidly  fulfilled, 
but  not  the  spirit  of  it.  This  latter  he  would 
now  exact  from  his  awakened  conscience.  He 
had  married  her  under  coercion,  under  the  re- 
volt of  every  instinct  of  his  nature  ;  but  should 
not  his  will  be  strong  enough  to  subdue  the 
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mutiny  of  the  flesh,  and  to  graft  an  alien  but 
hiwful  passion  upon  the  natural  stem  ?  Or  if 
not,  it  was  but  a  shifting  of  imperative  duty : 
what  w^ould  then  behove  him  would  be  the 
strenuous  counterfeit — the  flawless  simulacrum 
of  the  love  beyond  his  power  to  transfer. 

It  is  probable  that  if  Philip  Methuen  had 
received  a  difi'erent  training, — one  in  which  it 
had  not  been  the  rule  to  probe  and  dissect 
impulse  and  motive  to  their  innermost  fibre, 
and  pore  as  with  a  microscope  over' the  seeds  of 
principle  and  duty,  in  order  to  detect  their  ger- 
mination and  grow^th, — he  might  have  accepted 
and  met  the  hardship  and  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  a  simpler  and  more  direct  fashion. 
Also,  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  not  have 
experienced  that  hyper -refinement  of  senti- 
ment which  induced  him  to  conceal  so  solici- 
tously his  former  relations  with  Honour  Aylmer, 
in  order  to  guard  what  appeared  to  him  the 
sanctities  of  their  love,  and  to  spare  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Anna  Trevelyan. 

If,  however,  he  had  hoped  that  this  new 
departure  on  his  side  would  suffice  to  silence 
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and  satisfy  his  wife  beyond  the  first  excite- 
ment of  feeling,  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  a  very  speedy  discovery  that  it 
was  so. 

He  had  lifted  Anna  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
put  her  back  upon  the  couch,  saying  that  she 
was  exhausted  and  weary,  and  had  better  rest 
alone  till  dinner-time,  and  had  then  turned 
from  her  with  the  view  of  leaving  the  room, 
when  she  caught  his  hand  to  detain  him. 

"  No  ;  don't  go  away,"  she  said.  "  Your  kind- 
ness just  now  almost  took  away  my  senses  for 
the  time ;  but  I  am  quiet  now,  and  able  to 
think.  Sit  down  by  my  side,  Philip ;  you 
won't  refuse  in  your  turn  to  tell  me  the  liruth." 

"  I  think  we  shall  spare  each  other  much  un- 
necessary pain,"  was  his  answer,  "if  we  take 
this  day  as  a  new  start  in  life,  and  forbear  to 
rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  past." 

"Ah,  but  I  have  no  past — no  ashes  to  rake 
up !  I  mean  all  my  life  has  been  open  to  you. 
It  is  only  fair,  before  I  trust  you  for  the  future, 
that  you  should  tell  me  what  there  is  in  your 
life  which  has  been  kept  back  from  me — other- 
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wise  I  shall  not  be  able  to  trust  your  promises. 
In  one  word,  is  w^hat  Oliver  Earle  told  me  about 
you  and  Honour  Aylmer — the  truth  ? " 

It  cost  her  a  struggle  to  speak  the  name 
quietly,  but  she  succeeded.  She  saw  that  he 
hesitated  a  moment  before  he  answered,  and 
that  when  he  did,  something  of  the  old  reserve 
of  his  manner  towards  her  was  apparent  in  tone 
and  expression. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Oliver  Earle  has  told 
you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  ask  as  a  concession  on  your 
part,  that  you  will  spare  me  the  repetition  of 
it.  True  or  false,  it  belongs  to  the  irrevocable, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  relations  and 
mine  to-day.  I  think,  Anna,  I  must  refuse  to 
go  over  this  ground  with  you." 

"  No,  you  must  not  do  that,"  she  exclaimed 
eagerly,  and  raising  herself  on  her  arm,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  look  more  directly  into  the  face 
he  had  averted.  "  Eemember  you  have  just 
pledged  yourself  not  to  be  cruel — not  to  make 
me  suffer  as  I  have  done — and  there  is  no  peace 
of  mind  possible  for  me  until  it  is  set  at  rest 
on  this  point.     I  will  not  vex  you  more  than 
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I  can  help  " — but  there  was  a  spark  of  sombre 
fire  kindling  in  her  eyes — "  but  it  is  within 
my  rights  to  be  told  whether  Oliver  Earle  has 
dared  to  malign  you  and  insult  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  cannot  deny  that 
this  is  within  your  rights,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  refuse  any  longer  to  answer.  If  Oliver 
Earle  told  you  that  Miss  Aylmer  and  I  were 
engaged  before — before  your  marriage  and  mine 
took  place — he  told  you  the  truth." 

Anna  had  never  felt  a  momentary  doubt  of  the 
truth  from  the  first  moment  that  Oliver  had 
asserted  it ;  but  involuntarily,  as  Philip's  words 
reached  her  ears,  she  put  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  fact  too  hard  for  her  to 
face. 

But  she  had  spent  her  violence,  and  had  al- 
ready decided  that  a  quieter  course  would  not 
be  less  effectual.  No  one  but  her  husband 
could  be  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  a  few 
passionate  kisses,  yielded  by  his  generosity  to 
her  extremity,  were  to  wash  out  the  record  of 
her  wrongs. 

"  And  yet,"  she  answered,  speaking  under  her 
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breath,  and  with  her  hand  still  shading  her  eyes, 
"  you  had  pledged  yourself  to  me  from  the  time 
we  were  boy  and  girl  together ;  and  she  knew 
that  I  had  no  other  love  in  my  heart  than  love 
for  you." 

"  I  think,"  he  said  firmly,  "  as  this  subject  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
speak  plainly  on  all  points.  You  have  just 
now  repeated  a  statement,  Anna,  which  you 
have  often  made  before,  and  I  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  dispute  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  now.  I  was  never  pledged  to  you  by  any 
ties  beyond  affectionate  goodwill  and  friendship 
for  your  father.  Also,  Miss  Aylmer  had  no  such 
knowledge  as  you  speak  of,  until  your  own 
action  forced  the  conviction  upon  her,  and  then 
— she  consented  to  forego  her  own  rights  to 
secure  your  happiness."  His  face  flushed  and 
darkened.  "You  force  me  to  say  what  it  is 
hateful  both  to  speak  and  to  hear,"  he  added,  in 
a  lower  tone. 

Anna  deliberately  let  her  hands  fall  from  her 
face,  and  looked  at  him  with  passionate  re- 
proachful eyes.     He  had  got  up  from  the  seat 
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he  had  taken  by  her  side,  and  was  standing 
on  the  hearth  opposite  her. 

"  Is  this,"  she  said,  "  so  far  as  your  compunc- 
tions go  —  an  instalment  of  the  loving-kind- 
ness you  promised  ? " 

"  The  retort,"  he  answered,  ''  is  one  quite 
natural  for  you  to  make ;  but  all  the  same  I  do 
not  deserve  it.  It  is  you  who  have  forced  this 
subject  upon  me,  and  refused  to  forbear  even 
when  I  stooped  to  solicit  your  forbearance,  and 
it  is  now  become  necessary  to  set  it  in  its  true 
light.  This  once — but,  understand,  never  but 
this  once — Miss  Aylmer's  name  shall  be  men- 
tioned between  us,  and  mentioned  in  order  that 
you  may  do  justice  to  the  goodness  which  has 
never  warmed  your  heart,  although  you  owe  to 
it  almost  every  good  thing  in  life  you  have 
enjoyed." 

Anna  trembled  with  indignation.  All  the  old 
rage  and  passion  swelled  again.  "  You  mean — 
I  ow^e  to  her — the  blessing  of  being  your  wife  ! " 

'*No,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  mean  that;"  and 
the  complete  absence  of  heat  and  excitement  in 
his  manner  only  served  to  fan  her  own.     "  It 
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would  be  botli  useless  and  unmanly  in  me  to 
remind  you  to  what  circumstances  our  connec- 
tion is  owing,  and  I  can  well  believe  that  you 
have  long  ceased  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
blessing.  I  simply  mean  that  Miss  Aylmer  was 
the  friend  of  your  girlhood ;  sweet  and  kind 
and  generous  to  you,  in  spite  of  your  frequent 
perverseness,  and  providing  you  with  pleasures 
and  outlets  such  as  could  never  have  reached 
you  otherwise  as  Mrs  Sylvestre's  niece.  The 
ties  which  bind  you  to  her  are  so  strong  that  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  the  sudden  know- 
ledge that  you  have  injured  her — even  though 
at  unawares — can  excite  any  feeling  but  sor- 
row in  your  mind ;  and  I  should  think  ex- 
actly the  same,  Anna,  if  Miss  Aylmer  and  I 
were  strangers.  As  for  myself — I  have  already 
owned  my  behaviour  has  not  been  blameless  ; 
but  even  in  my  case  extenuating  circumstances 
might  be  found." 

"  No  doubt ! "  was  the  girl's  answer.  "  Be- 
cause I  took  your  love  out  of  your  arms  and 
forced  you  to  stifle  the  heat  and  ecstasy  of  your 
passion,  or  to  transmute  them  into  the  ice  and 
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iron  of  our  relations  !     Oliver  has  told  me  how 
saint  and  celibate  can  love." 

"  Do  not  quote  Oliver  !  "  he  said  sternly.  ''  I 
am  prepared  to  tell  you  myself  that  I  loved  her 
dearly,  but  the  fire  was  fire  of  heaven  !  There 
is  only  one  more  word  to  say :  we  were  within 
three  weeks  of  our  marriage  when  you  followed 
me  to  Bruton  Street." 

"  You  do  well  to  be  explicit — I  will  never 
forget  it !  Is  it  within  my  province  to  ask  if 
that  heavenly  fire  is  now  extinct  ?  or  is  it  the 
burden  of  your  confession  to  your  priest  and 
your  protracted  prayers  at  the  altar  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  with  that  expression  of 
aloofness  which  had  often  tormented  her  with 
the  conviction  that  he  stood  too  far  off  from  her 
to  be  hurt  by  her. 

''We  confess  our  sins,"  was  his  answer,  "and 
there  is  no  sin  in  my  love  for  Honour  Aylmer. 
All  that  there  was  of  earth  or  dross  has  long 
been  consumed."  And  then  he  came  a  little 
nearer  to  her,  both  in  act  and  manner — "  Let 
us  consent  that  this  unhappy  page  in  our  life 
shall  be  closed  once  and  for  ever.    There  is  need 
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of  forgiveness  on  both  sides.  I  mean  to  love 
you  in  the  future,  Anna,  after  your  own  heart's 
desire." 

There  was  the  old  light  in  his  eyes  and  the 
sweetness  in  his  smile  that  she  had  sometimes 
thought  was  lost  to  her  for  ever ;  but  her  heart 
was  so  sore  that  it  did  not  move  her. 

"You  give  me  alms,"  she  said,  *^  as  you  give 
alms  to  your  paupers  at  Crawford ;  but  I  will 
not  take  them.  What  do  you  think  I  am 
made  of?  Your  kindness  is  worse  than  your 
cruelty.  Do  not  go  away  deceived — I  am  not 
pacified.  Your  plaster  has  not  healed  my 
wound — that  is  left  for  me  to  manage  in  my 
own  way." 

"You  mean  that  there  is  to  be  strife  be- 
tween us  ? " 

She  gave  a  little  unnatural  laugh.  "Do  not 
be  afraid ;  I  will  not  do  you  any  bodily  harm, 
although  just  now  I  threatened  to  kill  you, 
and — I  am  made  of  the  stuff  that  does  such 
things !  But  that  would  be  a  blundering 
revenge." 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  anxiety  he  could 
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not  wholly  conceal.  He  knew  from  long  experi- 
ence the  strength  of  her  passions,  the  ingenuity 
of  her  arts,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  saving 
restraints  of  conscience  and  pity. 

Was  Honour  Aylmer  safe  if  this  girl  were 
bent  on  her  injury?  And  then  he  mocked  his 
instinctive  apprehension  as  absurd  and  unten- 
able in  the  thick  of  the  social  conventions  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  one  surrounded 
by  friends  and  relations,  and  the  natural  safe- 
guards of  high  position. 

''Kevenge  is  always  a  blunder,"  he  said, 
^'and  one  that  seldom  fails  to  recoil.  Please 
God,  Anna,  I  will  win  you  to  a  better  mind." 

She  smiled,  and  got  up  from  her  sofa  with 
the  air  of  one  who  wishes  to  close  an  interview. 
"  The  promises  of  good  behaviour  are  all  on 
your  side,  you  will  observe.  I  wish  things  to 
go  on  precisely  as  they  did  before.  So  I  intend 
to  come  down  to  dinner  to-day,  being  as  anxious 
as  you  always  are  that  the  servants  should  not 
think  we  have  quarrelled.  May  I  trouble  you 
to  ring  for  my  maid  ? ' 
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"  The  changes  wrought 
Type  oxir  own  change  from  passion  into  thought. 
What  though  our  path  at  every  step  is  strewn 
With  leaves  that  shadow'd  in  the  summer  noon  ; 
Through  the  clear  space  more  vigorous  comes  the  air, 
And  the  star  pierces  where  the  branch  is  bare." 

— Lytton. 


Neakly  six  years  have  passed  since  we  first 
looked  into  the  bright  interior  of  the  house 
of  Earlescourt,  and  now  that  Miss  Earle  and 
Honour  are  at  home  again,  it  bears  externally 
almost  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  then.  Sir 
Walter  Earle's  voice  rings  just  as  cheerily 
through  hall  and  chamber.  And  Honour,  now 
as  she  was  then,  and  has  been  through  all  the 
interval  betw^een,  is  still  the  constant  com- 
panion of  his  constitutional  morning  ride,  his 
intelligent  referee  in  all  matters,  whether  of 
political  research  or  on  moot  points  respecting 
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timber,  tenant,  or  farm,  as  well  as  the  confidante 
of  his  public  and  private  dissatisfactions. 

Miss  Earle  is  content  to  confine  her  rule 
within  her  own  kingdom,  which  is  the  direction 
of  household  afi"airs  to  that  point  of  perfection 
which  makes  Earlescourt  at  once  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  the  neighbouring  county  ladies, 
or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  their 
lords. 

Adrian  still  lives  his  aimless  life,  at  once 
eager  and  indifi*erent,  and  into  this  is  now 
introduced  the  enervating  element  of  love  for 
another  man's  wife,  which,  while  it  holds  him 
in  a  passionate  bondage,  sapping  the  springs  of 
health  and  mental  vigour,  yet  leaves  his  eyes 
open  to  perceive  the  abounding  sweetness  and 
patience  of  the  woman  who  is  still  his  daily 
companion  and  friend. 

But  to  that  woman  life  in  the  old  home  has 
changed.  Her  accustomed  routine  is  just  the 
same,  as  we  have  said,  and  her  personal  influ- 
ence is  perhaps  more  tender  and  penetrating ; 
but  the  glory  and  splendour  of  youth  and 
hope  are  passed  away.     We  do  not  mean  that 
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Honour's  life  is  an  empty  and  blighted  one ; 
but  its  ardour  is  tamed,  and  her  dreams  and 
ambitions  are  for  others,  not  herself. 

Her  intellectual  and  artistic  interests  are  still 
pursued  as  diligently  as  ever — more  so  perhaps, 
as  happens  when  it  is  necessary  to  pour  into 
these  channels  the  energies  which  have  been 
blocked  elsewhere. 

Her  trouble  was  not  so  much  because  she 
had  lost  the  lover  of  her  youth — if  the  resistless 
hand  of  Death  had  parted  them.  Honour  could 
have  accepted  that  stroke — but  because  running 
through  the  warp  of  her  own  life  was  the  woof 
of  his  untoward  destiny. 

In  a  sense  she  identified  herself  with  all  his 
provocations  and  denials  :  the  first  thought 
when  she  awoke  in  the  morning  was  how  he 
might  fare  through  the  weary  day,  and  the 
last  at  night  was  the  tender  hope,  which  be- 
came a  prayer,  that  things  had  not  gone  too 
hardly  with  him. 

When  she  got  back  to  Earlescourt  the  pres- 
sure naturally  became  more  severe ;  they  were 
so  near,  and  yet  so  far. 

VOL.  in.  G 
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Also  the  reports  of  his  strenuous  work 
amongst  the  poor,  of  his  zeal  in  the  repair  of 
long -neglected  obligations,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance and  exaltation  of  his  religion,  were 
all  charged  with  a  pathetic  meaning  to  her 
mind. 

Then  she  had  reason  to  believe,  though 
Adrian  never  told  her,  that  he  was  constantly 
at  Methuen  Place ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with 
his  increasing  gloom  and  irritability,  was  of 
sinister  omen  for  Philip's  peace. 

And  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
perhaps  went  as  far  as  any  other  to  spoil  the 
comfort  of  her  daily  life.  Oliver's  room  was 
no  longer  a  pleasant  resort.  The  boy  had  be- 
come (by  a  sudden  bound,  as  it  seemed  to  her) 
a  man,  and  the  man  was  bitter,  ungracious,  and 
increasingly  mutinous,  under  the  hardships  of 
his  lot. 

It  had  now  become  a  thing  almost  impossible 
to  please  him :  he  found  fault  with  her  music, 
calling  it  mechanical  and  prosaic,  and  criti- 
cised her  paintings  with  cynical  severity ;  while 
again,  on  occasion,  his  passion  of  compunction 
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and  gratitude  assumed  a  form  that  brought  the 
colour  to  her  cheek,  and  aroused  a  vague  mis- 
giving. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Oliver  kept  the 
secret  of  his  own  love,  at  least  as  far  as  open 
declaration  went,  and  also  of  his  breach  of  faith 
in  regard  to  Anna.  On  this  point  he  had  taken 
no  one,  not  even  Adrian,  into  his  confidence, 
although  he  had  eagerly  questioned  him  as  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband. 

Here,  however,  Adrian  could  not  satisfy  him ; 
he  now  carefully  timed  his  visits  to  avoid  Philip 
Methuen,  and  it  suited  Anna's  purpose  not  to 
betray  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired. 

Shortly  after  their  return  home.  Miss  Earle 
had  proposed  to  Honour  that  they  should  pay 
a  call  of  ceremony  at  Methuen  Place,  and  this 
they  had  done,  the  result  being  extremely  un- 
satisfactory. 

They  did  not  see  Philip,  and  Anna's  manner 
was  uncertain  and  depressed. 

When  she  returned  the  call  she  came  alone, 
explaining  that  her  husband  w^as  gone  up  for 
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a  few  clays  to  Lord  Sainsbury's  place  near 
Guildford.  There  was  an  air  of  weariness  and 
repressed  excitement  in  Iter  manner,  which  was 
not  lost  on  Miss  Earle's  keen  perceptions.  She 
had  never  liked  Anna,  and  she  had  thought 
that  no  circumstances  could  ever  induce  her 
to  pity  the  girl  who  had  wronged  Honour  so 
grievously ;  but  we  are  nobler  than  our  resent- 
ments, and  there  was  something  in  the  look  of 
the  young  wife's  face  which  appealed  to  her 
sympathy. 

"  You  must  be  very  lonely,"  she  said,  kindly. 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  have  one  of  your  cousins 
with  you." 

"  I  am  always  lonely,"  was  Anna's  answ^er ; 
"  but  my  aunt  Sylvestre  would  not  allow  Dolly 
to  stay  with  me,  lest  she  should  curtsey  to  the 
crucifix  in  the  chapel,  and  Philip  should  lead 
her  soul  astray.  She  need  not  be  afraid ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  pauper,  or  otherwise  loathsome, 
to  excite  Sir  Philip's  sympathies." 

She  looked  up,  and  met  Adrian's  eyes  ;  he 
had  come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  had 
stayed   when    he    saw   who   his    aunt's   visitor 
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was.  It  followed,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  took  her  down  to  see  her  into 
her  carriage. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Anna,"  he  said,  as  they 
reached  the  last  stair  of  the  broad  staircase, 
"your  shoe  is  untied." 

He  knelt  before  her  as  he  spoke  to  secure  the 
lace,  she  standing  a  little  above  him,  and  ac- 
cepting the  service  with  her  careless  imperial 
air.  As  he  rose,  he  pressed  his  lips  passionately 
to  the  thin  silk  covering  of  the  beautiful  dainty 
foot.  A  deep  crimson  blush,  such  as  he  had 
never  provoked  before,  rose  in  Anna's  cheek ; 
she  leaned  over  him  and  touched  his  bowed 
head  for  a  moment  with  her  ungloved  hand. 
It  was  like  a  caress,  and  wrought  upon  his  facile 
sensibility  almost  to  madness. 

"  Anna,"  he  said  huskily,  almost  crushing  in 
his  vehemence  the  hand  he  had  caught  in  his 
own,  "  is  the  time  come  for  your  long  patience 
to  be  wearied  out  and  mine  to  be  rewarded  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  with  curious  attention. 
His  delicate  face,  flushed  and  inspired  by  passion, 
moved  her  a  little. 
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*'  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow,"  was  her 
answer,   "  and  I  will  tell  you." 

He  went  to  her  on  the  morrow,  but  found  her 
mood  changed.  His  passion  brought  no  colour 
to  her  pale  cheek,  and  his  prayers  were  met  by  a 
baffling  calculation  of  chances. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  soft  clinging  black 
gown  in  which  she  had  received  her  husband 
a  few  weeks  before  ;  but  it  was  now  belted  round 
her  waist  with  a  crimson  sash,  and  she  had  a 
handkerchief  of  the  same  colour  knotted  under 
the  lace  about  her  throat.  The  costume  suited 
her  to  perfection ;  but  that  was  always  the  im- 
pression produced  with  whatever  Anna  put  on. 

To  Adrian's  eyes  she  had  never  looked  so 
beautiful,  and  the  languor  of  her  face  and  de- 
jection of  her  manner  were  provocations  at  once 
to  his  pity  and  his  love. 

"Do  not  think,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his 
pleadings,  "  that  I  reject  what  you  beg  me  to 
do  because  it  is  wicked  ?  I  have  no  feeling  of 
that  kind.  I  would  go  away  with  you  to- 
morrow— to-day — if  I  thought  it  would  make 
me   happy — happier,    I   mean.     We  worms   of 
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earth  are  never  happy.  Life  is  what  my  father 
used  to  say — just  one  long  struggle  against 
misery,  with  the  certainty  of  being  beaten  in 
the  end.  Only  some  of  us  are  beaten  in  the 
beoinnino;." 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke,  and  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  room,  trailing  her  long  skirts 
along  the  floor,  and  with  her  clasped  hands  fall- 
ing loosely  before  her.  She  did  not  interrupt 
her  lover's  eager  assurances  of  the  heaven  that  he 
would  secure  for  her  in  the  future,  but  listened 
as  if  she  wished  to  be  convinced,  with  her 
beautiful  head  a  little  raised,  and  her  eyes  look- 
ing straight  beyond. 

*'I  am  quite  sure,"  she  answered,  when  he 
paused  a  little,  ''that  you  are  in  earnest,  and 
I  believe  what  you  say ;  but  the  doubt  in  my 
mind  is  whether  I  should  be  better  ofi".  I  don't 
deny  that  I  am  now  a  very  miserable  girl — 
yes,  you  may  curse  him  if  you  like  ! — but  I  am 
not  a  disgraced  one.  Sin  has  no  terrors  for  me, 
but  shame  has." 

"Shame  should  not  touch  you,  Anna,  my 
love  1  my  queen  1 " 
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He  would  have  approached  her,  to  put  his 
arms  about  the  beauty  that  drew  him  with  an 
irresistible  lure  ;  but  she  made  an  impatient 
movement  of  restraint. 

"You  forget,"  she  said,  "that  I  do  not  love 
you,  Adrian,  though  I  am  willing  to  wish  that 
I  did,  and  you  see  the  case  stands  thus.  Which 
is  harder — to  live  with  a  man  who  does  not  care 
for  me,  but  from  whom  I  cannot  tear  away  the 
fondness  that  was  sown  in  my  heart  as  a  child ; 
or  with  the  other,  who  gives  me  what  I  do  not 
want  and  cannot  return  ? " 

"  No  woman  should  be  able  to  resist  the  love 
which  should  hedge  you  round." 

There  was  the  humility  of  a  great  passion  in 
his  tone  and  glance,  and  Anna  was  for  the 
moment  moved  to  kindness. 

She  paused  by  his  side  and  put  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm.  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  you, 
Adrian;  and  I  repeat,  I  would  love  you  if  I 
could.     Then  I  would  dare  the  shame." 

"  What  shame  could  touch  my  wife  ?  You  do 
not  doubt  my  honour,  Anna  ? " 

"  If  that  were  possible,"  she  answered,  "  you 
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should  not  plead  in  vain,  for  where  the  honour 
of  his  name  is  concerned,  even  Philip  would 
feel;  and  he  deserves  to  suffer  at  my  hands. 
But  you  forget  he  is  a  Catholic — he  would 
never  go  into  the  divorce  court." 

Adrian's  head  drooped  for  a  moment ;  he  had 
ventured  to  put  his  hand  upon  hers,  so  as  to 
keep  her  touch  upon  his  arm.  When  he  looked 
up,  his  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  I  had  forgotten  ;  but — it  would  only  mean 
deeper  devotion — a  more  tender  respect  on 
my  part " 

She  stooped  over  him  and  touched  his  lips 
with  hers ;  but  when  he  would  have  seized  her 
in  his  arms,  she  broke  away  with  a  passionate 
resistance  he  did  not  choose  to  overcome. 

''Why  did  you  send  for  me?"  he  asked. 
"  Is  it  part  of  a  woman's  cruelty  to  exasperate 
the  love  she  will  not  share,  and  amuse  her 
leisure  by  making  sport  of  the  pain  she  in- 
flicts? When  you  call  me  again  I  will  not 
come." 

''Do  not  say  that,  Adrian  ;  for  if  ever  I  send 
for  you  again  it  will  mean  that  I  have  made  up 
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my  mind  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  yours — that 
the  chain  at  which  I  pull  galls  past  bearing. 
You  will  not  fail  me  ?  " 

He  renewed  his  pledges,  and  went  away  more 
hopelessly  demoralised  than  before.  The  love 
of  this  girl,  stimulated  by  her  mingled  frank- 
ness and  coldness,  permeated  his  whole  being 
with  the  poison  of  tantalised  desire  and  despair. 
Out  of  her  presence  he  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
patience  enough  to  draw  the  breath  of  life, 
and  the  family  affection  and  manly  honour 
which,  in  spite  of  indolence  and  self-indul- 
gence, had  kept  his  nature  sweet  and  whole- 
some, sickened  and  died  in  the  malarious 
atmosphere. 

He  shunned  Honour's  pure  eyes,  and  avoided 
as  much  as  j)ossible  contact  with  his  father, 
of  whose  mocking  penetration  he  stood  in 
dread. 

A  good  part  of  the  shortening  winter  days — 
shortened  still  more  by  the  morning  hours  con- 
sumed in  bed — he  spent  in  his  brother's  room. 
Oliver  s  bitterness  had  assumed  of  late  almost 
a  savage  form.     And  there  was  something  con- 
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genial  to  Adrian's  disordered  mind  in  tlie  young 
man's  impious  arraignment  of  Heaven  and  Fate, 
and  in  the  malignant  enmity  he  professed  to- 
wards Philip  Methuen. 

Sometimes  Adrian  rode,  or  even,  from  sheer 
restlessness  of  spirit,  walked  as  far  as  Methuen 
Place,  and  haunted  the  park  or  entered  the 
gardens  in  the  hope  of  encountering  Anna ; 
but  he  soon  learnt  that  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  w^as  at  home.  He,  it  was  said,  was 
still  at  Guildford — the  few  days  having  appar- 
ently run  to  a  fortnight — and  she,  driven  no 
doubt  by  the  desperation  of  her  loneliness,  was 
gone  to  pay  an  unusual  visit  to  Skeffington 
Vicarage. 

This  was  in  truth  the  explanation  of  Anna 
having  yielded  to  her  cousin  Dorothy's  urgent 
entreaties :  the  solitude  of  the  Place  during 
the  interminable  winter  evenings  had  become 
intolerable,  and  she  had  a  proud  reluctance  to 
go  into  society  during  Philip's  absence.  It 
would,  she  thought,  divert  her  mind  and  quiet 
her  increasing  restlessness,  were  she  to  submit 
herself  once  more  for  a  few  days'  time  to  her 
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aunt's  rule,  and  lie  down  at  night  beside  lier 
innocent  cousin,  in  the  meagre  white  bed  of  her 
girlhood.  She  had  dreamed  happier  dreams 
there  than  had  ever  known  fulfilment. 

The  first  few  days  passed  with  fair  pleasant- 
ness. Dolly  was  more  than  ever  her  beautiful 
cousin's  humble  servant  and  worshipper,  and 
the  younger  girls  followed  in  the  same  track. 
The  Vicar  was  kind  and  genial,  full  of  talk 
about  parish  matters,  concerning  which  Anna's 
knowledge  and  interest  had  equally  fallen  into 
arrears;  but  she  was  at  the  trouble  to  feign 
the  latter ;  and  even  Mrs  Sylvestre  was  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  admit  that  Anna  had  behaved 
herself  since  her  marriage  rather  better  than 
she  had  expected. 

On  the  Saturday,  however,  the  fourth  day  of 
Anna's  visit,  a  little  friction  occurred. 

The  family  were  gathered  round  the  break- 
fast-table at  what  appeared  to  Lady  Methuen 
the  unnatural  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  the  room 
not  yet  warmed  with  the  recently  kindled  fire, 
and  the  accessories  of  the  table  looking  meagre 
and  inadequate  to  her  practised  eyes. 
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Mrs  Sylvestre  was  dispensing  the  tea,  and 
kept  the  post-bag  at  lier  side  till  she  had 
leisure  to  open  it  —  a  function  she  strictly 
monopolised.  Anna  was  secretly  eager  to  get 
her  letters — that  is,  she  was  nervously  afraid 
lest  Adrian  Earle  should  have  been  ill-advised 
enough  to  have  written  to  her.  It  jarred  on 
her  irritability  to  watch  the  precision  with 
which  her  aunt  selected  the  key  from  the 
huge  bunch  she  had  drawn  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  then  fitted  it  into  the  lock. 

The  bag  did  not  contain  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  letters ;  four  of  them  were  for  the  Yicar, 
and  of  the  remaining  two  one  was  for  Anna 
and  the  other  for  her  aunt. 

"Is  it  from  your  husband?"  asked  Mrs  Syl- 
vestre, as  she  handed  it  to  her. 

*'It  is  an  enclosure  from  my  maid,"  said 
Anna ;  and  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  for  her 
aunt's  keen  eyes  were  studying  her  face,  she 
was  about  to  slip  it  into  her  pocket,  when  that 
lady  asked  again,  with  a  significant  inflection 
of  tone — 

"  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
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from  Sir  Philip?  This  is  the  third  morning 
of  your  stay,  Anna,  and  a  letter  from  him  is 
surely  due." 

Thus  urged,  Anna  opened  the  envelope,  and 
ascertained  before  withdrawing  the  letter  it 
held,  that  it  was  not  the  one  she  had  feared. 

All  else  was  plain  sailing.  She  drew  out 
the  enclosure  and  examined  it  openly,  knowing 
that  every  eye  was  upon  her,  but  now  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  fact. 

"It  is  not  from  Philip,  aunt,  though  you  are 
right  in  thinking  it  ought  to  be,  for  I  have  not 
had  a  letter  from  him  for  more  than  a  week. 
But,  wait  a  moment,  the  postmark  is  Guildford, 
Lord  Sainsbury's  town,  and  there  is  a  coronet  on 
the  seal — there  is  something  wrong."  Anna's 
face  blanched  as  she  spoke,  and  a  sudden  spasm 
of  the  throat  seemed  to  choke  her.  The  next 
moment  she  poured  contempt  on  her  weakness. 
"  And  if  there  is,"  was  the  inward  whisper, 
*'  what  is  that  now  to  me  ?  "  She  glanced 
round  at  the  expectant  faces,  broke  the  per- 
fect seal,  deliberately  smoothed  the  sheet,  and 
read  as  follows  : — 
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"Saxelby,  Guildford, 
I2th  Dec.  1881. 

"  Dear  Lady  Methuen, — Let  me  assure  you 
at  once,  on  recognising  my  handwriting,  that 
you  have  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  because  I 
have  turned  amanuensis  for  your  husband. 
He  has  met  with  a  slight  accident,  and  dis- 
abled his  right  hand,  so  as  to  be  forbidden  to 
make  use  of  it  for  a  few  days,  but  there  is 
no  cause  for  anxiety.  He  is  very  anxious 
that  you  should  know  that  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  break  in  his  correspondence,  and  his 
staying  here  beyond  leave  of  absence.  He 
has  been  daily  expecting  to  be  able  to  write 
or  return.  As  the  doctor  still  puts  his  veto 
upon  his  doing  either  for  the  next  few  days, 
I  write  to  explain  what  we  both  fear  must 
have  cost  you  surprise  and  uneasiness. 

"Pray  accept  the  assurances  of  my  friendly 
regards.  Sainsbury." 

Anna  suffered  the  letter  to  drop  carelessly 
from  her  fingers,  and  an  angry  glow  came 
into   her  face.      Was  that   all?   and  her  love 
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had  been  so  quick  to  take  fright,  and  she 
had  betrayed  her  fondness  to  her  aunt  and 
cousins ! 

''Lord  Sainsbury  might  have  spared  his 
consideration,"  she  remarked,  breaking  the 
little  pause  that  followed  on  her  own  silence. 
"  I  felt  no  uneasiness !  I  am  not  one  of  the 
women  who  feed  on  letters :  they  bore  me 
either  to  write  or  read,  and  Philip  knows 
this.  It  had  never  even  struck  me  that  he 
ought  to  have  written." 

"  But  does  it  not  strike  you  now  as  a  little 
odd,"  asked  Mrs  Sylvestre,  drily,  "that  Lord 
Sainsbury  does  not  say  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  accident?  Or  is  the  habit  of  suppres- 
sion and  reserve  so  ingrained  that  they  cannot 
persuade  themselves  to  be  straightforward,  even 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  where  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  concealment  ?  " 

"  They!''  repeated  Anna,  irritably.  "  I  don't 
understand." 

"  I  mean  your  husband  and  his  co-religionists. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Sir  Philip  Methuen 
is  open  and  above-board  like  English  gentle- 
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men  ? — that  you  know,  Anna,  what  he  is  doing, 
and  thinking,  and  planning  for  the  future,  or 
even  what  his  feelings  are  in  regard  to  the 
past  ? " 

An  angry  light  came  into  Anna's  eyes  :  there 
was  something  in  the  question  that  chafed  her 
temper. 

"  It  would  bore  me  terribly  if  I  did  !  I  have 
not  a  spark  of  interest  in  the  Conservative 
programme  for  next  session,  in  the  defence  of 
Catholic  rights  in  this  country,  or  even  in  the 
roll  of  paupers  in  Crawford  Union — and  these 
are  the  points  round  which  Philip's  mind  mostly 
revolves." 

''  Talking  of  Crawford  Union,"  said  the  Vicar, 
anxious  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  "  a 
case  came  before  the  Board  yesterday,  on  which 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  Sir 
Philip's  help  and  advice.  A  woman  presented 
herself  for  admission,  who  was  being  passed  on 
to  her  own  parish  at  Trichester.  She  had  a 
big  child  in  her  arms,  whom  she  alleged  to  be 
too  sick  for  further  travel,  besides  being  worn 
out  herself.     The  medical  officer  saw  the  child, 

VOL.  in.  H 
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said  it  was  suffering  from  small-pox,  and  refused 
to  admit  either.  She  was  instructed  to  proceed 
to  Trichester,  where  the  authorities  will  be  bound 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  It  seemed 
cruel.  I  can  assure  you  her  curses  were  both 
loud  and  deep." 

"But  she  will  spread  the  infection  wherever 
she  goes,"  objected  Mrs  Sylvestre. 

"  On  that  point  she  was  duly  warned,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  she  would  reach  her  destina- 
tion before  night.     I  doubted  it,  however." 

"  Was  it  of  much  consequence  ? "  asked  Anna. 
*'  A  wretched  pauper,  and  a  child  sick  of  a  loath- 
some disease  !  It  will  save  and  be  saved  a  great 
deal  of  misery  if  it  die  on  the  road." 

She  rose  from  the  table  as  she  spoke,  and 
summoned  Dolly  by  one  of  her  significant 
gestures  to  accompany  her  out  of  the  room. 
"Come  up -stairs  with  me,"  she  said,  as  they 
stood  together  a  moment  in  the  lobby,  "  and 
help  me  to  put  my  things  together.  I  mean 
to  go  home  this  morning.  I  have  had  enough 
of  this!" 
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Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still." 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


When  they  had  reached  the  bedroom,  Anna 
slipped  on  the  superb  sealskin  coat  which  was 
her  present  out-of-door  garb,  and  sat  down  in  the 
familiar  window-seat,  while  Dolly,  who  had  not 
ventured  to  protest  against  this  sudden  depar- 
ture, busied  herself  in  collecting  and  folding 
her  cousin's  things. 

"It  is  marvellous  to  me,"  said  Anna,  as 
she  leaned  back  with  her  head  against  the 
shutter,  watching  her  companion  through  her 
long  half -closed  eyelids,  "how  I  ever  en- 
dured this !  Midwinter  and  no  fire  —  no 
couch  nor  even  easy-chair  allowed  for  weary 
limbs,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  everything 
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for  one's  self,  or  else  going  without  its  being 
done  ! " 

''I  don't  think,"  replied  Dolly,  with  her 
bright  little  laugh,  "  that  you  were  ever  re- 
duced quite  so  low  as  that.  In  the  old  days, 
Anna,  you  always  contrived  to  make  me  pretty 
useful." 

"  In  the  old  days  ! "  repeated  Anna,  and  she 
closed  her  eyes,  lest  Dolly  should  see  they  were 
suddenly  wet  with  involuntary  tears. 

The  words  have  a  cruel  power  over  most 
human  hearts,  being  charged  with  the  sense 
of  the  dire  discrepancy  between  hope  and  ful- 
filment ;  but  to  this  selfish,  unhappy,  passionate 
girl  the  old  times  meant  when  she  had  believed 
in  Philip  Methuen's  love,  and  been  ignorant  of 
that  great  treachery  which  had  changed  life 
and  its  outlook  for  her. 

Dolly  glanced  towards  her,  and  then  said  a 
little  timidly,  as  she  rolled  and  smoothed  the 
ribbon  in  her  hands — 

"  I  wonder  if  every  one  is  disappointed  with 
what  life  brings  them !  I  used  to  think  when 
you  married  Sir  Philip  Methuen  that  you  would 
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be  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  You  know, 
Anna — you  won't  mind  my  saying  it — you 
were  so  very,  very  fond  of  him ! " 

"I  don't  mind  in  the  least,  Dolly"  —  and 
Anna's  voice  sounded  to  her  cousin  sweeter 
and  gentler  than  she  ever  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  before — "  I  never  did  mind  all  the 
w^orld  knowino;  that  it  was  so.  No  woman 
ever  loved  a  man  better  than  I  did — my  hus- 
band.    But — we  will  not  talk  of  it." 

"Not  talk  of  it!"  repeated  Dolly.  "Why, 
it  is  the  very  time  to  talk  of  it,  w^hen  one  has 
got  what  one  wanted  and  holds  it  safe  and 
secure  for  the  rest  of  one's  life  !  And  I  don't 
wonder  you  care  for  him  so  much,  for,  if  I  only 
meet  him  on  the  road  and  he  calls  me  by  my 
name  and  asks  me  how  I  am,  I  feel  better  and 
happier,  and  worth  more  than  I  did  before." 

Anna  smiled.  "  Thank  you,  little  Dolly ; 
that  is  prettily  said,  but  we  will  get  on  with 
the  packing.  I  am  out  of  sorts  and  restless, 
and  want  to  get  home  again,  although  there  is 
nobody  there.  I  shall  walk,  and  send  for  my 
things.     Oh  yes,  I  remember  quite  well  that  it 
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is  the  practice  in  churcli  this  morning,  and  you 
won't  be  able  to  come  with  me,  but  I  don't 
mind  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not 
rather  walk  home  alone." 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  where  the  tower  of  the  old  Norman 
church  showed  clearly  above  the  leafless  trees. 

"  Is  the  choir  improved,  Dolly,  since  I  last 
sat  in  the  Vicarage  pew?"  she  continued.  "I 
hear  from  Mary  that  you  and  Godfrey  Latham 
are  indefatigable,  and  that  the  boys  can  get 
through  '  Hark  the  herald-angels  sing ! '  with- 
out a  hitch.  I  fancy  those  angels  'have  had  a 
special  message  to  you  and  him,  Dolly ! " 

Dolly's  fair  cheek  was  tinted  like  a  sea-shell. 

"  If  you  only  knew,  Anna,"  she  answered,  in 
a  little  tender  whisper,  and  with  her  blue  eyes 
shining  with  glad  tears — ''if  you  only  knew 
how — how  nice  he  is  ! " 

Anna  drew  her  breath  sharply.  "  If  I  knew  ! " 
she  repeated  ;  "  I  know  all  about  it,  dear,  and — 
and  you  will  be  twice  as  happy  as  Philip  and  I. 
That  is,  I  mean,  I  wish  you  may  be  so — only, 
of  course,  that  is  hard  to  imagine." 
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She  seemed  to  speak  without  intention,  and 
there  was  a  strange  wild  sadness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  Dolly  drew  her  soft  little 
hand  tenderly  over  her  cheek. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "I  quite  understand. 
You  are  uneasy  about  this  accident,  and  it 
was  very  remiss  of  Lord  Sainsbury  not  to  tell 
you  particulars.  But  a  few  days  will  soon 
pass,  Anna;  he  said  a  few  days,  didn't  he, 
dear?" 

"  But  I  do  not  think  a  few  days  will  bring 
Philip.  I  am  not  like  myself  to-day,  as  I  told 
you,  Dolly,  and  I  have  an  odd  presentiment 
hanging  over  me  that  something  is  going  to 
happen  before — before  I  see  him  again.  Do 
you  ever  feel  like  that  ?  " 

It  was  not  Anna's  wont  to  take  the  posture 
of  equality,  and  Dolly  felt  a  little  vague  un- 
easiness. She  answered  however  gaily  enough — 
"Do  I  ever  ?  Often  and  often !  and  it  is  a 
good  omen.  I  felt  precisely  like  that  on  the 
day  when — when  Godfrey  Latham  met  me  in 
Star- Acre  meadow  and  told  me  that — that  there 
was  no  other  girl  he  liked  so  well  as  me.    Good- 
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bye,  darling  Anna;  I  liear  papa  calling  me. 
Your  maid  can  finish  these  things." 

The  girl  seized  her  jacket,  hat,  and  gloves, 
and  slipped  into  them  with  practised  celerity. 
She  looked  marvellously  pretty,  with  the  divine 
love-light  in  her  eyes  and  in  the  smile  on  her 
lips.  As  she  went  out  softly,  closing  the  door 
behind  her  and  humming  a  merry  tune  as  she 
ran  down -stairs,  Anna  stepped  back  to  her 
former  position  and  threw  herself  down  in  the 
window-seat,  bending  forward  till  her  bowed 
head  met  her  clasped  hands. 

"  Mother  of  God  ! "  she  cried  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  heart,  "  I  cannot  bear  it — the  joy  of  this 
girl  and  her  lover  !  How  can  I  punish  the  man 
who  has  made  me  suffer  like  this  ? " 

And  then  she  suddenly  raised  her  head  and 
stood  erect  on  her  feet. 

*'The  man,  did  I  say?  Fool  that  I  am,  I 
would  not  hurt  him !  but  the  woman — who 
took  him  from  me — let  her  pay  the  penalty 
for  both  !     I  can  wait  and  watch." 

Lady    Methuen's    stubborn    and    capricious 
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temper  was  so  well  appreciated  by  her  aunt, 
that  when  she  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
turning home  to  luncheon,  and  walking  the 
distance,  no  objection  was  raised.  Indeed,  it 
was  always  a  relief  to  Mrs  Sylvestre  when  she 
and  Anna  parted :  the  truce  between  them 
was  always  an  armed  one. 

It  was  a  grey  December  morning,  the  third 
day  of  a  hard  frost.  The  earth  was  like  iron 
beneath  the  feet,  and  there  was  not  a  break 
or  hint  of  sunshine  in  the  gloomy  leaden  sky 
overhead.  There  was  no  gleam  of  sea  to  be 
distinguished,  and  the  distant  hills  stood  out 
hard  and  colourless.  The  dismal  bleat  of  the 
newly  dropped  lambs  was  heard  in  most  of  the 
pasture-fields  skirted  by  the  road  along  which 
Anna's  path  lay. 

She  walked  rapidly,  and  with  no  sense  of  phys- 
ical discomfort.  She  was  young  and  in  vigorous 
health,  and  exercise  would  soon  have  warmed 
the  blood  in  her  veins,  even  if  she  had  not 
been  clothed  in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  But 
the  motion  brought  no  exhilaration  with  it, 
nor  lightened  the  weight  at  her  heart,  nor  re- 
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laxed  the  tension  of  the  beautiful  brows  and 
set  mouth,  nor  the  gloom  of  the  eyes  looking 
straight  before  her. 

It  seemed  strange,  even  to  herself,  the  hold 
which  her  little  cousin  s  love-story  had  taken  of 
her  mind.  She  followed  her  in  imagination  in- 
to the  chancel  of  the  fine  old  church,  and  saw 
the  meeting  between  the  two.  Not  many  words 
spoken,  but  the  direct  glance  of  eyes  which 
spoke  love  to  eyes,  and  the  instinctive  meet- 
ing and  close  clasp  of  the  cool  young  palms. 

Godfrey  Latham  was  a  fair,  straight-limbed, 
gentleman-like  young  fellow,  with  no  special 
gifts  or  graces ;  but  he  had  an  honest  faith  in 
the  creed  to  which  he  was  professed,  and  a 
manly  love  for  his  Vicar's  sweet  daughter,  and 
this  very  singleness  and  simplicity  possessed  a 
direct  charm  for  Anna's  brooding  mind. 

"Love  is  enough,"  she  said  to  herself;  "what 
have  I  ever  wanted  but  his  love  ? " 

She  had  accomplished  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Vicarage  and  Methuen  Place,  and  had 
hardly  met  half-a-dozen  people.  It  was  surpris- 
ing how  lonely  the  road  was,  though  it  was  be- 
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tween  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but 
these  Dorset  districts  are  sparsely  peopled,  and 
work  in  field  and  pasture  is  at  its  height  at  noon. 
Presently,  however,  she  became  aware  of  wheels 
advancing  on  the  road  behind  her,  and  looked 
round  sharply.  Anna  was  by  no  means  anxious 
to  encounter  any  friend  or  acquaintance  at  that 
moment ;  her  w^alking  alone,  without  even  a 
dog  as  companion,  might  look  odd,  and  excite 
remark,  and  just  now  she  was  specially  anxious 
to  escape  stricture  or  observation. 

The  air  was  so  clear  and  rarefied  by  the  frost, 
and  the  surrounding  quiet  so  great,  that  the 
sound  had  reached  her  ears  before  the  vehicle 
came  into  sight.  She  walked  on  more  swiftly 
than  before,  and  did  not  again  look  back  till 
the  carriage  was  close  upon  her,  and  the  sound 
of  Honour  Aylmer's  familiar  voice  in  her  ears. 

Honour  was  driving  a  pair  of  ponies  in  an 
open  phaeton;  like  most  country -bred  girls, 
she  disliked  a  close  carriage,  except  under  stress 
of  weather.  She  stopped  the  carriage  by  Anna's 
side,  and  leaned  tow^ards  her 'with  frankly  ex- 
tended hand. 
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"  I  recognised  you  half  a  mile  off,"  she  said, 
smiling.  "  There  is  no  mistaking  your  imperial 
gait !  Will  you  jump  in  and  let  me  drive  you 
home  ?  We  are  well  met,  for  I  am  anxious  to 
speak  to  you." 

"No,  thank  you,"  returned  Anna,  coldly.  "  I 
dislike  driving  in  cold  weather,  and  I  would 
rather  walk.  I  can  wait  for  what  you  have  to 
say  till  another  opportunity." 

She  had  barely  glanced  towards  her,  and  her 
manner  was  unfriendly  to  the  point  of  incivility ; 
but  Honour's  keen  sweetness  had  detected  the 
unusual  melancholy  of  the  girl's  expression,  and 
her  heart  warmed  towards  her,  thinking  she 
divined  the  cause. 

"Then  I  will  walk  with  you  a  little  way, 
and  the  carriage  can  go  on  and  return." 

Anna  gave  no  sign  of  assent,  but  Honour 
was  not  to  be  repulsed.  For  all  that,  there 
was  something  in  her  companion's  proud  re- 
serve which  made  the  task  she  had  set  herself 
a  difficult  one.  Perhaps  it  was  this  con- 
sciousness which  made  her  rush  upon  it  a 
little  abruptly. 
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"  All  of  US  at  home,"  she  said,  and  her  colour 
deepened  a  little,  "  are  anxious  to  hear  news 
of  Sir  Philip.  We  hope  his  accident  is  not 
of  a  serious  nature.  You  have  heard  from 
him,  of  course  ? " 

The  simple  words  were  like  a  match  to  a 
mine.  Anna  trembled  with  suppressed  passion, 
and  the  lines  of  her  face  hardened.  Nothing 
had  ever  cost  her  a  greater  effort  than  to  say, 
in  a  tone  which,  though  harsh  and  uncourteous, 
stopped  short  of  positive  offence — 

"I  do  not  understand — how  can  you  know 
anything  about  his  accident?  It  is  not  pos- 
sible  "      And  the   flame   that   leaped   into 

her  eyes  and  touched  the  pale  cheeks  with 
crimson,  supplied  the  words  she  could  not 
utter. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  cried  Honour  eagerly ;  too 
eagerly,  perhaps,  as  the  mere  fact  of  her  com- 
prehension seemed  damning  evidence  of  guilt 
to  Anna's  mind.  "We  read  the  paragraph 
in  the  papers,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  beyond  that  we  naturally  know  nothing. 
You  can  scarcely  be  angry,  Anna,"  she  added, 
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with  a  gentle  dignity,  "that  such  old  friends 
as  we  are  should  wish  to  know  how  he  is." 

Anna  stood  still  in  the  road,  for  she  was  too 
excited  to  speak  as  she  walked.  The  trivial 
circumstance  of  Honour's  knowledge  being  su- 
perior to  her  own,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
herself  never  read  the  newspapers,  and  that 
this  ignorance  placed  her  at  a  certain  disad- 
vantage, stimulated  her  jealousy  and  resentment 
beyond  her  control. 

But  before  the  words  of  insult  and  outrage 
had  left  her  lips,  an  incident  occurred  which 
turned  the  current  of  her  wrath. 

They  had  reached  a  turn  in  the  road  where 
a  wide  five-barred  gate  gave  access  to  a  ploughed 
field  of  considerable  extent.  In  one  corner  of 
the  field,  close  to  where  the  two  girls  were 
standing, — for  Honour  had  naturally  stood  still 
when  Anna  did  the  same, — was  a  shed,  newly 
thatched,  which  was  used  as  a  store-house  for 
mangold  roots,  and  a  woman  carrying  a  child 
in  her  arms  had  just  emerged  from  this  shed, 
and  was  making  her  w^ay  towards  the  highroad. 
She  walked  like  one  overweighted  by  her  burden. 
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and  there  was  an  unmistakable  air  of  misery, 
and  revolt  against  misery,  in  her  countenance 
and  gait.  The  child  was  a  conspicuous  spot  in 
the  landscape,  being  covered  all  over  with  an 
old  red  shawl. 

As  she  approached  them,  Anna  recoiled  in- 
stinctively. It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
the  impression  was  borne  in  upon  her  mind — 
seeing  that  a  female  tramp  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  is  no  uncommon  sight  on  country  high- 
roads— that  the  pair  now  before  her  eyes  was 
the  identical  woman  and  child  of  whom  her 
uncle  had  spoken  that  morning ;  but  it  was  so. 
Her  first  impulse  had  been  to  call  to  the  woman 
to  keep  her  distance,  and  to  warn  Honour  of 
her  danger;  but  another  thought  had  flashed 
into  her  mind,  and  arrested  the  words. 

The  woman,  attracted  by  the  sweetness  of 
Honour's  face,  had  begun  volubly  enough  to  tell 
the  story  of  her  wrongs,  and  beg  for  charity ; 
and  there  was  a  certain  indignant  independence 
in  her  manner,  which  distinguished  it  from 
the  ordinary  whine  of  the  professional  beggar, 
and  disposed  the  listener  favourably  towards  her. 
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Anna,  before  whose  strained  sight  the  scene 
seemed  enacted  like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a 
dream,  where  one  is  helpless  to  exert  the  sus- 
pended volition,  saw  that  Honour,  obeying  the  in- 
stinct of  compassion,  was  every  moment  lessen- 
ing the  distance  between  her  and  the  unhappy 
creature  who  held  that  fatal  burden  in  her  arms. 

She  perceived  that  in  another  instant  she 
would  touch  it — bend  over  it — perhaps  (for 
like  Philip,  Anna  said  to  herself,  while  the 
breath  came  in  eager  pants  between  her 
parted  lips.  Honour  had  no  temperance  in  her 
humanity),  perhaps  she  would  even  take  it  in 
her  arms. 

And  if  she  did,  was  it  fault  of  hers  ?  or  any 
part  of  her  duty  to  keep  Honour  Aylmer  back 
from  harm? 

Eather,  did  not  fate  or  chance,  or  whatever 
blind  force  governed  the  world,  offer  her,  scath- 
less,  the  satisfaction  of  her  revenge  ?  Here  was 
the  poison -cup  presented  to  the  lips  of  the 
woman  who  had  taken  from  her  the  heart  of 
Philip  Methuen ;  but  her  hand  had  not  mixed 
the  draught,  nor  even   administered  it.     Yet 
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what  drop  of  concentrated  essence  from  me- 
diaeval crucible  had  more  potency  than  the 
baleful  breath  of  that  infected  child? 

It  was  not  death  that  she  thought  of  or 
even  desired  for  her  victim,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  loveliness  which  had  made  her 
own  powerless — the  branding  and  biting  into 
the  grace  of  that  sweet  and  alluring  face, 
which  had  never  looked  more  sweet  and 
alluring  than  at  that  moment. 

It  might  well  be  that  he  had  looked  his  last 
upon  it  under  that  aspect ;  that  the  next  time 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  Honour  Aylmer,  it 
would  be  to  receive  into  his  soul  the  loathing, 
qualified  by  compassion,  with  which  he  had 
trained  his  fastidiousness  to  regard  human  in- 
firmity. 

Lady  Methuen  paused  at  her  safe  distance 
just  long  enough  to  see  that  Honour  was  in 
fact,  and  with  a  pathetic  unconsciousness,  walk- 
ing blindfold  into  the  pit  set  for  her  destruc- 
tion. The  woman  had  simply  stated  that  the 
child  was  very  ill,  giving  the  impression  that  it 
was  from  fatigue   and  want  of  food,  and  the 
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natural  instinct  of  pity,  on  which  Anna  had 
calculated,  was  obeyed. 

Honour  with  her  own  hands  was  helping  the 
mother  to  raise  the  shawl  that  covered  the 
groaning  child  in  her  arms ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  contact  would  be  so  close  as  to 
make  the  absorption  of  the  venomous  poison 
of  all  but  absolute  certainty. 

Her  part  was  played  :  why  should  she  wait 
any  longer  ?  the  meeting  had  been  casual,  and 
Honour's  own  carriage  was  in  waiting  for  her. 

Anna  crossed  the  road,  and  walked  rapidly 
on ;  but  not  without  giving,  though  she  in- 
stinctively tried  to  resist  the  impulse,  a  back- 
ward glance. 

That  showed  her  that  Honour  had  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  sight  which  the  uplifted 
shawl  revealed,  and  even  the  sound  of  her  voice 
in  alarmed  indignant  protest  came  to  her  ears. 

AVhen  Anna  reached  the  carriage,  she  bade 
the  man  join  his  mistress  immediately,  and 
then  turned  aside  herself  into  a  path  across 
the  fields,  which  led  by  a  short  cut  to  Methuen 
Place. 
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"  And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of  the  days  ?    Have  we  withered  or  agonised  ? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  singing  might  issue  thence  ? 
Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be  prized  ? " 

— Abt  Vogler. 


Eemorse  is  supposed  to  be  the  inseparable  ad- 
junct of  a  great  crime,  but  we  doubt  if  this 
is  not  one  of  the  numerous  moral  fallacies  dis- 
proved by  facts.  Frustration  of  design,  or  in- 
adequate results  from  the  act  achieved  have 
often  assumed  this  aspect ;  but  where  success 
has  crowned  the  deed  —  the  perpetrator  reap- 
ing the  very  harvest  he  desired  to  gather — 
remorse  is  of  slow  and  uncertain  development. 
At  any  rate  its  voice  is  never  heard  in  the 
first  flush  of  execution  and  eager  waiting  upon 
results,  and  Anna  Methuen's  mind  was  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  absolute 
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moral  sensibility.  There  was  rather  the  exhil- 
aration of  a  contingent  triumph  in  her  mood. 

The  first  thing  she  set  herself  to  do  on  her 
return  home  was  to  search  the  file  of  news- 
papers since  Philip's  departure,  or  rather  since 
the  receipt  of  his  last  letter.  Although  habitu- 
ally negligent  of  all  kinds  of  public  journals, 
Anna  possessed  that  keen  intuitive  sagacity 
which  some  people  exhibit  in  their  rapid  in- 
vestigation of  the  daily  broad-sheet,  and  soon 
discovered  the  paragraph  she  wanted  in  the 
half  column  below  the  leaders,  generally  de- 
voted to  the  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  great 
people. 

It  stated  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
village  of  Saxelby  while  Lord  Sainsbury  and 
a  friend,  who  was  stopping  at  the  castle,  were 
passing  through ;  that  both  gentlemen  had 
rendered  the  most  valuable  assistance,  and 
that  the  latter  had  suffered  the  misfortune 
of  having  his  hand  seriously  injured  by  a 
piece  of  falling  timber,  while  heroically  en- 
gaged in  carrying  a  paralysed  old  man  out 
of  one  of  the  burning  cottages. 
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The  journalist  added  that  the  gentleman  was 
supposed  to  be  Sir  Philip  Methuen,  "a  name 
well  known  in  the  innermost  ring  of  diplomatic 
and  sacerdotal  aristocracy." 

For  more  than  a  week  Anna  suffered  from 
a  sense  of  intolerable  loneliness,  aggravated 
by  irritation  and  suspense.  Even  the  daily 
absence  of  her  husband  had  never  been  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her ;  but  this  was 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage  that  they 
had  been  separated  so  long,  and  her  discomfort 
and  excitement  were  increased  by  vague  ap- 
prehensions concerning  the  extent  and  conse- 
quences of  this  accident,  and  by  the  pregnant 
secret  she  held  in  reserve. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  after 
the  receipt  of  Lord  Sainsbury's  letter  that 
Philip  returned  home,  Anna  having  received 
a  telegram  in  advance.  As  soon  as  he  had 
put  off  his  travelling  wraps,  he  came  direct 
into  the  room  where  she  was  sitting  to  greet 
her,  and  her  first  glance  showed  her  how  much 
he  was  altered,  considering  how  short  the  in- 
terval of  separation  had  been.      Also,  it  both 
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troubled  and  annoyed  her  to  observe  that  lie 
carried  his  hand  in  a  sling,  for  any  sign  of 
physical  infirmity  was  obnoxious  to  her  feelings. 
Still,  and  in  spite  of  her  latent  resentments, 
the  sight  of  him  under  any  aspect  was  welcome 
to  her  eyes  and  heart ;  she  got  up  eagerly  from 
her  seat  as  he  entered,  and  went  forward  to 
meet  him,  stopping  short  as  her  quick  glance 
took  in  these  points  of  difference. 

"  Good  heavens,  Philip,  how  ill  you  look ! 
I  scarcely  know  you  with  that  expression  in 
your  face  —  and  —  I  am  afraid  to  touch  5^ou  ! 
What  a  stupid  thing  you  have  done  !  As  if 
any  paralytic  in  the  world  could  be  worth 
your  right  hand  ! " 

He  smiled  and  kissed  her,  saying  how  much 
he  regretted  his  long  absence,  and  hoping  she 
had  not  been  too  dull ;  and  then  he  went  to- 
wards the  fire  with  an  eagerness  the  intense 
cold  of  the  weather  might  well  justify,  but 
which  again  struck  her  as  contrary  to  his  usual 
habits. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  he  said,  *'for 
looking  and  feeling  as  I  do,  and  accept  your 
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disgust  as  my  desert.  I  think  I  was  never 
ill  nor  hurt  in  my  life  before,  and  I  had  the 
notion  that  I  was  almost  invulnerable  to  pain. 
I  have  found  out  my  mistake." 

*'  It  is  a  very  bad  hurt,  then  ?  Perhaps  you 
will  be  disfis;ured — maimed  for  life  ? " 

"The  surgeon  assures  me  to  the  contrary  if 
I  submit  to  the  necessary  precautions,  which  of 
course  I  shall  do,  as  much,  Anna,  for  your  sake 
as  my  own.  My  hand  is  now  cased  in  plaster 
of  Paris." 

Anna  recoiled  a  little ;  but  he  was  look- 
ing intently  into  the  fire,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve it. 

"This  is  quite  a  blow  to  me,"  she  answered. 
"  I  always  looked  upon  you  as  a  sort  of  god, 
Philip,  and  I  cannot  describe  how  it  hurts  me 
to  see  that  line  of  pain  on  your  forehead,  and 
the  pallid  hue  of  your  skin.  Your  eyes  look 
as  if  you  had  not  slept  for  a  week  !  I  always 
knew  your  philanthropy  would  end  badly. 
Why  could  you  not  have  let  house  and  pauper 
burn  ?  My  belief  is  you  will  never  recover  the 
perfect  use  of  that  hand." 
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**In  which  case,  Anna,  you  will  hold  your- 
self released  from  your  marriage  vows  ? " 

She  started  and  coloured  a  little,  and  then 
suffered  her  face  to  assume  an  expression  of 
wounded  feeling. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,"  he  said, 
gravely;  ''only  to  remind  myself  and  you  on 
what  foundations  your  love  was  built.  The 
blast  of  disease  would  shatter  them." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  intense,  indefin- 
able expression. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  —  with  you.  Some- 
times you  do  me  injustice.  Do  you  consider 
it  a  crime  or  a  shame  that  I  take  delight  in 
your  strength  and  your  beauty,  and  am  deeply 
grieved  that  they  should  have  sustained  in- 
jury?— only  I  refuse  to  believe  that.  But, 
come,  let  us  be  practical !  How  do  you  manage 
to  eat  under  these  new  conditions  ? " 

She  drew  her  seat  close  to  him  as  she  spoke, 
leaning  forward  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee, 
her  chin  pillowed  in  her  rosy  palm,  and  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  enchanting  archness.  It 
would  have   been   hard   to   have   resisted   the 
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passionate  fondness  of  her  glance,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  resist  it.  He  kissed  the  lovely 
face  as  he  answered — "  I  have  lived  on  strong 
broths  hitherto,  with  which  I  have  been  able  to 
feed  myself," — but  she  interrupted  him  gaily — 

"Oh!  but  I  should  ask  for  nothing  better 
than  to  feed  you,  as  the  mother-bird  feeds  her 
fledgling!  Do  you  remember  at  Fiesole  how 
I  used  to  try  and  persuade  you  to  bite  by 
turns  at  the  same  fig?  but  you  always  pre- 
ferred one  to  yourself!  If  you  will  let  me 
wait  upon  you  like  that,  I  will  not  mind  so 
much." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  should  make  a  bad 
patient,  little  Anna.  To  accept  such  services 
becomingly  would  need  an  experience  which  I 
have  never  had.  I  would  rather  Duncan  cut 
up  my  food,  and  I  ate  it  with  my  left  hand 
in  solitude."  He  stopped,  then  added  seriously, 
"The  last  fortnight  has  taught  me  that  pain 
and  weakness  are  as  distasteful  to  my  natural 
temper  as  to  yours ;  it  may  be  because  they 
bear  the  marks  of  their  origin,  and  that  shame 
and  humiliation  show  through  them.     At  least 
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few  men  could  have  stood  more  in  need  of  the 
lesson  that  has  been  set  me  to  learn." 

"  To  what  end  ? "  she  asked.  "  Could  you 
be  kinder  to  sick  people,  however  offensive  ? 
or,  perhaps,  just  because  they  are  offensive?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  could  be  kinder — 
as  the  future  shall  prove.  I  have  often  failed 
grievously,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  out- 
ward act  as  in  the  inward  sense  of  fellowship." 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  there  still  remains 
some  room  for  improvement,  Philip,  and  that 
there  is  just  this  little  touch  of  sympathy 
between  us.  Then,  after  all,  what  you  in- 
stinctively love  must  be  lovely  ? " 

"  It  must  be  that  assuredly,  only  so  much 
more  than  perfect  form  and  colour  and  texture 
is  needed,  to  satisfy  my  meaning  of  the  word." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  the  gravity 
of  his  expression  deepening  to  sadness.  She 
thought  he  was  thinking  of  his  lost  love,  but 
his  next  words  proved  her  mistake.  "I  have 
something  to  say,  Anna,  which  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  to-night,  but  am  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  the  gentleness  of  your  present  mood.     It 
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must  not  be  the  cause  of  any  quarrel  between 
us,  for,  understand  plainly,  I  forgive  you  before 
I  blame  you." 

For  a  moment  Anna  felt  troubled.  "What 
have  I  done  ? "  she  asked,  and  she  knelt  down 
by  his  side  and  clasped  her  hands  upon  his 
knees.  Then  she  remembered  that  he  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  going  to  speak  to  her 
about  Adrian ;  his  blindness  on  that  point 
had  been  absolute  up  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Saxelby,  and  he  could  have  learnt 
nothing  since.  Of  that  other  deed,  no  human 
soul  knew  aught.  She  could  venture  to  meet 
his  eyes  steadily. 

"  What  have  I  done  ? "  she  repeated. 

*'  Before  this  accident  occurred,  Lord  Sains- 
bury  and  I  ran  up  to  town  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  I  went  to  South  Audley  Street  to 
see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  house. 
I  found  the  front  drawing-room  ceiling  com- 
pleted, and  completed  after  the  designs  which 
I  disliked  in  themselves,  and  had  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  their  costing  more  than  I  had 
any  right  to  pay.     I  was  very  angry." 
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"  But  you  are  not  very  angry  now  ? "  she 
whispered,  and  laying  her  lips  on  the  hand 
she  had  taken. 

*'I  am  not  angry  now,  because,  since  then, 
I  have  had  time  for  cool  reflection,  and  recog- 
nised the  folly — how  shall  I  put  it,  little  Anna  ? 
— of  expecting  from  you  more  than  it  is  in 
your  power  to  give.  But  for  the  future  you 
must  clearly  understand  that  I  never  deny 
you  anything  without  good  reason,  and  that 
what  I  have  once  forbidden  or  commanded 
must  not  be  set  aside.  Have  you  received 
the  bill  from  Farini?" 

"Not  yet,"  she  answered  a  little  faintly; 
"  and  when  I  do,  I  am  prepared  to  pay  for  it 
— out  of  my  own  purse." 

"Then  you  must  have  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus,  if  it  is  equal  to  such  costly  expendi- 
ture as  yours  in  dress  and  other  womanish 
indulgences,  and  yet  leaves  you  at  liberty  to 
give  a  cheque  for  £500  or  £600  !  I  believe 
that  was  what  the  man  had  the  effrontery  to 
ask?" 

"  And  which  you  are  disposed  to  pay  ? " 
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"  If  such  was  the  contract  it  must  be  met, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  meeting  it. 
Do  you?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  suddenly  aroused  and 
stern  attention. 

There  was  in  Anna  a  certain  defiant  reck- 
lessness which  prompted  her  under  the  least 
provocation  (and  she  regarded  Philip's  altered 
manner  in  the  light  of  a  gratuitous  offence) 
to  strain  and  test  the  bounds  of  his  patience, 
and  even  to  offend  his  moral  sense  by  the 
avowed  absence  of  all  conscientious  scruples 
of  her  own.  Also,  in  the  dim  background  of 
her  consciousness,  there  lay  a  latent  doubt 
whether  the  time  might  not  arrive  when  cir- 
cumstances would  lead  her  to  abandon  her 
present  life  of  restraint  and  decorum,  and  ac- 
cept what  her  lover's  loyalty  might  offer  her. 
It  would  not,  she  thought,  be  altogether  un- 
desirable to  awaken  Methuen  to  the  dread  of 
a  catastrophe,  which  would  appear  to  him  so 
terrible  that  there  would  be  few  things  he 
would  not  be  prepared  to  do  to  avert  it. 
Therefore    she    answered    with    perfect    com- 
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posure,  and  meeting  his  eyes  with  unflinch- 
ing steadiness — 

"  Yes ;  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  do 
know  of  another  way.  I  complained  to  Adrian 
Earle  that  you  would  not  let  me  do  as  I  liked 
in  this  trumpery  matter,  and  he  proposed  that 
Farini  should  paint  the  ceiling  at  his  expense — 
as  a  wedding  gift." 

Philip  changed  colour :  there  was  something 
baflfling  in  the  effrontery  of  the  statement. 

"And  the  suggestion  has  been  accepted  by 
you,  without  any  perception  of  the  insult  offered 
or  the  disgrace  incurred  ? "  he  asked ;  and  to  a 
finer  sense  there  would  have  been  an  ominous 
suggestion  in  the  forced  quiet  of  his  tone. 

*' Disgrace!"  she  repeated  quickly.  "I  ob- 
ject to  that  word,  and  you  must  withdraw  it, 
Philip." 

She  got  up  from  her  knees  as  she  spoke,  and 
sat  down  in  the  chair  she  had  quitted,  with  an 
air  of  justly  offended  dignity. 

"No,"  he  said,  "1  shall  not  withdraw  it; 
but  1  accept  my  share  of  the  shame.  Where 
is  this  to  end,  Anna  ?     You  are  always  giving 
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me  fresh  proofs  of  your  insensibility  to  honour 
and  duty,  till  I  dread  the  discovery  which  may 
await  me  to-morrow.  Until  now  I  had  retained 
the  hope  that  you  at  least  respected  your  posi- 
tion as  my  wife,  and  would  scarcely  have  sub- 
mitted your  name  and  mine  to  so  insufferable 
a  humiliation.  Have  you  forgotten  that  this 
man  was  your  lover  ? " 

A  peculiar  smile  passed  over  her  lips.  She 
would  like  to  have  answered,  "  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  that  of  which  he  reminds  me  continu- 
ally;" but  in  view  of  Methuen's  deep  though 
carefully  controlled  anger  she  durst  not  venture 
on  the  outrage.  She  contented  herself  with  as 
great  but  a  more  guarded  provocation. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  when  you  scold  me 
like  this  there  are  some  things  you  forget  to 
take  into  account.  You  forget  that  our  stand- 
ards are  so  different  it  is  not  fair  to  use  the 
same  gauge.  The  supreme  duty  I  recognise 
is  not  obedience  to  hard  laws  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  the  duty  of  being  as  little  miser- 
able as  your  conduct  and  opinions  will  let 
me.      Adrian   Earle  thinks,  and  others   beside 
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him  think,  that  I  am  a  very  unhappy  and 
neglected  girl,  and  he  comes  here  very  often. 
There  is  nothing  secret  in  his  doing  so ;  but  it 
happens  that  you  are  so  seldom  at  home — and 
when  you  are,  you  are  never  in  my  company — 
that  you  do  not  know  what  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  knows  quite  well.  Perhaps  if  you  were 
just  a  little  less  taken  up  with  your  own  affairs 
— say,  with  helping  to  make  Lord  Sainsbury's 
reputation,  or  with  religious  observances  which 
tell  equally  on  your  health  and  your  temper,  or 
in  brooding  over  what  I  took  away  from  you, — 
it  would  be  better  both  for  your  own  future 
and  mine.  As  it  is,  I  don't  think  that  any  one 
who  knows  what  our  life  together  really  is,  will 
blame  me  very  much  if  I  look  elsewhere  for 
what  you  deny  me." 

She  stopped  breathless  :  would  he  resent  her 
audacity,  or  betray  the  pain  she  felt  sure  she  had 
inflicted?— for  who  knew  better  than  herself  how 
to  apply  the  lash  where  he  was  most  sensitive  ? 

There  was  a  brief  interval  before  he  answered, 
but  when  he  did  it  was  with  that  complete 
absence  of  passion  which  had  often  stung  her 
to  the  quick  before. 
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"  In  other  words,"  he  said,  "  you  venture  to 
threaten  that  you  hold  my  honour  at  the  caprice 
of  your  temper  or  your  vengeance  ?  It  is  of 
no  use  to  be  angry  with  you,  Anna,  for  I  know 
of  no  instinct  or  feeling  to  which  I  can  make 
any  effectual  appeal,  only — this  last  outrage 
must  be  withstood — at  any  cost." 

''But,"  she  interrupted,  stimulated  by  his 
self-command  to  further  insult,  "  you  do  not 
consider  that,  in  that  case,  you  could  perhaps 
get  a  dispensation  when,  you  must  allow,  good 
would  come  out  of  evil." 

'*  Stop  there  !  "  he  exclaimed  sternly.  *'  That 
is  the  line  I  have  forbidden  you  to  cross,  and 
am  prepared  to  defend.  Only,  Anna,  believe 
this — that  no  good  could  come  to  me  that  was 
bought  by  your  loss  and  shame.  Such  as  you 
are,  I  shall  keep  you  always  and  protect  you 
against  yourself." 

He  waited  a  moment,  whether  for  answer 
from  her  lips,  or  to  order  the  words  on  his 
own  did  not  appear,  but  presently  he  added — • 

"  I  confess  now,  as  I  have  confessed  before, 
that  I  have  been  to  blame  in   my  behaviour 

VOL.  III.  K 
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towards  you,  forgetting  when  angry  that  your 
conduct  cannot  cancel  your  rights,  or  free  me 
from  a  single  obligation.  But  it  is  my  solemn 
purpose  to  make  amends  for  the  past  by  the 
future.  Put  my  resolutions  to  the  proof,  iVnna ; 
and  do  not  wantonly  speak  of  wrecking  your 
own  life  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  wreck 
mine.  Even  to  you  remorse  and  pity  would 
come." 

He  went  up  to  her  and  put  his  hand  kindly 
on  her  shining  hair. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  with  a  tender  earnestness 
that  she  had  hardly  ever  heard  from  his  lips 
before,  ''you  gave  yourself  to  me,  body  and 
soul,  and,  under  God,  I  will  keep  the  deposit 
safe  !  Comfort  me,  Anna,  with  the  assurance 
that  this  devil's  whisper  has  had  no  real  power 
over  your  heart." 

She  neither  looked  up  nor  moved.  On  the 
contrary,  she  shivered  a  little  and  drew  herself 
away  from  his  touch.  She  knew  her  own  weak- 
ness so  well  that  she  doubted  if  she  had  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  face  w^hether  the  kindness  of  it 
would   not   have  broken   down  her   pride  and 
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resentment,  and  forced  her  to  slip  from  her 
chair  to  his  feet,  as  she  had  so  often  done  as  a 
child,  and  sob  out  her  penitence  and  her  love. 

But  that  could  never  be  again !  She  might 
forget,  as  she  had  forgotten  for  a  time  that 
night  in  the  joy  of  his  return,  the  unbridged 
gulf  between  them ;  but  there  it  would  stand 
for  ever,  and  no  charity  or  kindness  on  his 
side,  or  compunction  on  hers,  could  overpass  it. 

Of  what  worth  w^as  his  goodness  to  her,  or 
even,  if  that  were  possible,  his  love  ? 

The  spontaneous  passion  of  his  heart  had 
been  given  elsewhere,  and  the  laborious  growth 
of  duty  and  religion  had  no  value  in  her  eyes. 
Did  any  woman  breathe  who  would  have  prized 
his  love  higher  than  herself? 

Then  another  thought  struck  her  brain,  and 
vibrated  through  every  answering  nerve.  Even 
already  it  might  be  that  she  had  vindicated  her 
wrongs,  and  that  the  punishment  was  working 
in  secret  which  had  been  so  righteously  earned. 
Fool  as  she  was  and  always  had  been  where 
Philip  Methuen  was  concerned,  the  limits  of  her 
endurance  had  been  reached. 
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It  was  Honour  Aylmer  whom  he  loved,  and  it 
was  precisely  because  he  loved  her  that  he  was 
able  to  show  such  tolerance  to  herself.  This 
was  a  crime  she  refused  to  forgive,  or  to  take 
the  insult  of  his  pity  as  amends. 

"You  are  waiting  for  me  to  make  a  proper 
answer,"  she  said  at  last,  after  a  long  interval, 
during  which  he  had  watched  the  changes  of 
her  face  with  acute  solicitude,  "  and  I  have 
none  to  make.  Honour  to  my  mind  is  only 
binding  where  mutual  love  exists,  and  even  you 
do  not  pretend  that  this  is  our  case.  Do  not 
let  us  talk  about  it  any  more." 

"  Agreed  !  It  shall  be  deeds,  not  words,  Anna. 
I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  love  you." 

"  I  am  not  easy  to  deceive,"  was  her  answer, 
*'  although  I  grant  you  are  almost  perfect  in 
some  forms  of  deceit.  Any  way  I  hold  myself 
free,  and  will  give  you  no  promises  for  the 
future." 

And  she  rose,  looked  with  mocking  assurance 
into  his  eyes  as  she  passed  him,  and  went 
slowly  out  of  the  room. 
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In  brief,  acquit  thee  bmvely  :  play  the  man. 
Look  not  on  pleasures  as  they  come  but  go. 
Defer  not  the  least  virtue :  life's  poore  span 
Make  not  an  ell,  by  trifling  in  thy  woe. 
If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains. 
If  well;  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  joy  remains." 

—George  Herbert. 


The  next  day,  after  a  night  chiefly  spent 
in  painful  consideration  of  the  situation, 
Methuen  called  at  Earlescourt  and  asked  to 
see  Adrian. 

It  happened  that  Adrian  was  sitting  in 
Oliver's  room  when  the  servant  brought  him 
this  message.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed 
again,  the  younger  brother  said  eagerly — 

*'Will  you  see  him?  Depend  upon  it  there 
is  trouble  at  home,  and,  after  his  mode,  he  is 
come  to  make  some  appeal  to  your  good  feel- 
inor.     You  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  not 
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a  member  of  this  family  whom  he  has  not 
wronged  more  or  less  ? " 

''  I  will  not  forget,"  was  the  answer,  "  that 
there  are  those  outside  this  family  whom  he 
has  wronged  far  worse.  You  need  not  be 
afraid." 

He  went  at  once  into  the  room  where 
Methuen  was  waiting  for  him.  The  servant 
had  shown  him  into  the  great  drawing-room, 
though  Philip  would  have  given  much  to  escape 
the  cruel  recollections  which  filled  it. 

As  the  door  opened  to  admit  Adrian,  he 
turned  from  the  deep  window  in  which  he 
had  been  standing,  looking  out  into  the  frost- 
bound  gardens,  and  crossed  the  room  half-way 
to  meet  him. 

"  You  will  see  that  I  cannot  shake  hands," 
he  said  courteously ;  "  I  am  still  feeling  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  inconvenience  from  my  ac- 
cident, but  I  am  very  glad  you  have  been 
willing  to  give  me  this  interview.  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  I  am  come  on  that  sort 
of  business  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  de- 
cided in  another  way.     I  do  not  send  you  a 
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challenge,  Adrian,  but  I  bring  one  in  my  own 
person." 

"  Ah ! "  returned  Adrian,  with  an  affected 
exaggeration  of  his  usual  languor  of  manner, 
and  sinking  slowly  into  the  depths  of  the 
cushioned  chair  near  him,  he  plunged  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  extended  his  legs  with  an 
air  of  easy  indifference.  "  I  remember  in  the 
old  days,  Methuen,  you  piqued  yourself  on  your 
directness  of  speech — it  seems  even  to  have  im- 
proved with  the  course  of  time.  You  look,  too, 
as  you  are  apt  to  do,  desperately  in  earnest ;  but 
I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  either  bullied  or  cajoled." 

"  You  are  secure,"  returned  the  other,  "against 
any  attempt  at  either.  My  object  is  very 
simple ;  but  it  is  one  I  preferred  to  accomplish 
outside  my  own  house.  I  wish  you  distinctly 
to  understand  that  your  visits  at  Methuen  Place 
are  not  acceptable  to  me,  and  that  they  must 
cease.  Any  further  expression  of  feeling  is,  I 
think,  on  all  sides  superfluous." 

Adrian  smiled  in  his  light  sarcastic  way. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Methuen,  on  the  favour- 
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able  opportunity  you  have  chosen  to  pass  this 
insult  upon  me  and  on  one  whom  I  will  not 
name,  but  for  whom  I  resent  it  more  strongly 
than  for  myself.  You  have  fortified  yourself  not 
only  against  the  change  in  public  opinion,  which 
might  have  been  got  over,  but  by  a  physical 
disqualification  which  invests  you  with  a  very 
safe  immunity.  For  the  rest,  your  intimation 
is  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  it  is  one  that 
no  gentleman  ever  fails  to  regard.  But — the 
world  is  wide  outside  Methuen  Place." 

"Yes,"  returned  Philip,  with  the  quietness 
of  manner  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and 
which  always  suggested  the  consciousness  of 
strength,  not  only  in  his  purpose  but  in  his 
own  power  of  carrying  it  out.  "  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  limitations  of  my  authority, 
neither  have  I  yet  said  all  that  I  came  here 
prepared  to  say.  If  I  bring  myself  to  speak 
of  a  contingency  which  no  man  can  contemplate 
without  shame,  it  is  because  we  have  both 
known  Anna  Trevelj^an  from  a  child,  and  are 
aware  how  entirely  her  conduct  is  at  the  bid- 
ding of  her  feelings.     There  is  another  consider- 
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ation,  Adrian,  which  no  gentleman  fails  to  re- 
gard :  were  you  to  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  induce 
my  wife  to  leave  her  home,  it  would  not  be  in 
your  power  to  offer  her  the  poor  reparation 
which  the  world  exacts  in  such  cases.  Cir- 
cumstances can  scarcely  have  so  changed  you 
as  to  make  it  possible  you  should  try  and  per- 
suade the  woman  that  you  love  to  a  life  of 
unredeemed  dishonour." 

*'Not  in  order  to  redeem  her  from  a  life  of 
intolerable  misery  and  neglect  ? " 

*'  Such  is  not  the  case.  I  state  this  in  justice 
to  myself,  not  with  the  idea  that  you  will  accept 
it.  But  even  supposing  that  it  were  true, 
suffering*  is  more  tolerable  to  a  woman  than 
shame." 

Adrian  looked  up  with  sudden  passion. 

'•'  The  shame,  such  as  it  is,  would  be  neither 
hers  nor  mine,  but  yours,  who  first  took  her  from 
me  and  then  rendered  her  life  insufferable  by 
your  cruelty.  You  squeeze  and  fling  aside  every 
heart  that  trusts  you,  Methuen ;  but  you  shall 
not  do  this  with  Anna  Trevelyan's  !  I  give  you 
fair  warning :  if  she  continue  to  stand  in  need 
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of  comfort,  and  it  is  in  my  power  to  comfort  her, 
no  human  endeavour  will  suffice  to  keep  us 
apart.  You  are  free  to  defend  your  own  honour 
in  your  own  way,  or  to  do  the  other  thing  if 
you  like  it  better, — the  latter  being  probably 
the  course  you  will  choose  to  adopt." 

"I  think,"  said  Philip,  ''we  had  better  leave 
these  alternatives  to  the  determination  of 
events.  The  matter  under  discussion  is  one 
of  life  and  death  to  me,  and  your  little  gratui- 
tous insults,  Adrian,  hurt  me  no  more  than  the 
blows  of  a  wayward  child.  I  do  not  plead  with 
you  for  myself,  but  for  your  own  sake  and — for 
hers.  Have  you  no  sense  of  what  it  must  cost 
me  to  do  this  ?  " 

''  So  lively  a  sense  that,  personally,  I  would 
prefer  the  figurative  death  you  speak  of  to  the 
humiliation  ! " 

"  But  so  would  not  I !  To  save  Anna  from 
the  insufferable  consequences  of  her  own  mad- 
ness, or  rather  of  the  madness  to  which  you 
would  tempt  her,  I  would  submit  to  a  much 
deeper  humiliation  than  to  expostulate  with 
the  friend  I  have   lost.      And  it  is  not  only 
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the  blight  that  will  fall  upon  the  life  which 
I  am  bound  to  protect  from  evil  that  I  con- 
sider, but  the  equal  ruin  of  your  own.  There 
is  no  future  possible  to  the  man  who  is  bound 
by  such  ties  as  you  desire.  The  poison  eats 
into  the  soul." 

*'  Have  you  discharged  your  conscience  ?  " 
was  Adrian's  answer,  "  for  we  will  end  this. 
If  the  subject  is  not  too  unpalatable  for  you 
to  discuss,  it  is  for  me ;  and  moral  saws  and 
social  platitudes  never  yet  served  but  to  clinch 
the  resolution  to  go  wrong.  From  your  lips 
I  can't  stand  them !  I  repeat  once  more,  that 
whatever  sin  or  sorrow  or  shame  befall  your 
wife,  and  the  man  who  loves  her  better  than 
his  own  honour  and  profit,  will  lie  at  your  door. 
I  promise  nothing  for  the  future,  except  that  I 
will  not  cross  the  threshold  of  any  house  where 
you  are  master." 

He  got  up  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  show  that  he 
considered  the  matter  ended ;  but  at  the  same 
moment,  as  Philip  remembered  had  occurred  on 
a  former  occasion,  the  door  was  opened  and 
Miss  Earle  entered. 
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''Excuse  me,"  she  said,  with  her  usual  rapid 
but  clear  articulation,  "  if  I  interrupt  some  im- 
portant discussion ;  but  I  am  very  anxious  on 
a  certain  point,  and  came  in  to  consult  Adrian. 
He  is  generally  able  to  take  things  coolly. 
That  you  are  here,  Sir  Philip,  need  make  no 
difference — your  advice  may  be  better  worth 
having  than  his.  I  am  in  great  trouble  about 
Honour." 

"  Is  Miss  Aylmer  ill  ? " 

"  I  will  not  allow  she  is  ill ;  but  she  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  well  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  and  this  morning  there  are  symptoms  of 
restlessness  and  excitement  so  unlike  herself, 
as  to  cause  me  considerable  alarm.  Yesterday 
she  refused  to  see  Dr  Farquhar ;  to-day  she  is 
quite  willing  to  do  so  ;  but  that  will  not  satisfy 
me  now,  and  I  came  in  to  consult  Adrian  as  to 
who  was  the  best  man  to  summon  from  town." 

"  Are  there  any  other  marked  symptoms  you 
can  mention  ?  Forgive  my  interference,  but 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
part  of  our  curriculum  at  St  Sulpice,  and  I 
have  myself  served  in  several  of  the  hospitals 
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in  Paris.  Kestlessness  and  excitement  point 
at  once  to  fever.  In  that  case,  under  Adrian's 
correction" — with  a  slight  smile — "there  is  no 
man  whose  reputation  is  higher  than  Sir  Wil- 
fred Jenkyns.  I  have  immediate  business  in 
Trichester,  and  shall  think  it  a  favour  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  despatch  your  telegram." 

"  Thank  you  ! "  said  Miss  Earle,  with  unusual 
warmth ;  "  you  are  the  very  friend  in  need  we 
want.  But  —  you  will  pardon  my  neglect,  I 
know — I  have  not  yet  asked  how  you  are  after 
your  accident,  nor  expressed  my  regret  to  see 
you  look  so  ill.  You  cannot  be  riding,  of 
course  ? " 

"  No ;  but  I  have  a  pair  of  horses,  and  they 
are  better  than  in  the  old  times." 

The  careless  words  suggested  to  each  what 
to  one  at  least  was  almost  an  insufferable  re- 
collection. Miss  Earle's  heart  warmed  towards 
Methuen  as  she  detected  the  sudden  change  of 
expression,  and  his  almost  instant  mastery  of 
the  weakness. 

"I  will  go  at  once,"  he  said.  "Is  Dr  Far- 
quhar  here  now?" 
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"  I  sent  for  him  two  hours  ago,  but  he  is  not 
arrived ;  at  that  time  I  was  not  seriously  un- 
easy, but  every  hour  since  has  increased  my 
anxiety.  No  doubt  he  is  with  some  other 
patient,  who  needs  him,  I  devoutly  hope,  more 
than  Honour ;  but  it  is  hard  to  wait  in  these 
cases." 

"  I  will  call  upon  him  again  as  soon  as  I  get 
into  the  town.  But  no  doubt  he  will  have  been 
here  long  before  that,  and  have  relieved  your 
anxiety." 

Miss  Earle,  in  the  sudden  warmth  of  her 
gratitude,  accompanied  Methuen  herself  into 
the  hall.  He  would  have  gone  direct  to  the 
carriage  without  waiting  to  put  on  his  cloak, 
but  she  would  not  allow  it. 

"  The  cold  is  intense,"  she  said,  "  and  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  into  it  with- 
out assistance.  You  are  one  of  the  men,  Sir 
Philip,  who  defy  fashion,  and  gain  by  the  pro- 
cess. Who  but  yourself  drapes  himself  in  a 
garment  of  that  fashion  ?  " 
-  "  It  is  not  coxcombry,  be  quite  sure,"  he  an- 
swered, touching  his  arm ;  "  but  on  account  of 
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my  present  infirmity.  I  will  not  lose  a  moment 
on  the  road."  He  stooped  towards  the  delicate 
little  lady  and  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
"Eemember,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  "that 
my  anxiety  will  be  intense." 

"I  will  send  you  word  in  the  morning." 

"That  will  not  satisfy  me.  If  I  send  to 
inquire  to-night,  may  I  rely  on  the  latest  in- 
formation ? " 

She  nodded  and  dismissed  him,  standing  a 
moment  to  watch  the  carriage  out  of  sight. 

"  I  will  not  tell  my  poor  Honour,"  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  went  back  to  the  girl's  room ; 
"  but  for  the  first  time  to-day  I  seem  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  reasonable  for  any  woman  to  be 
fond  of  Philip  Methuen." 

It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Philip, 
that  in  spite  of  his  profound  anxiety  and  the 
increasing  pain  in  his  injured  hand,  he  had 
never  succeeded  better  in  concealing  his  per- 
sonal feehngs  or  in  rendering  his  society  accept- 
able to  his  wife  than  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  his  return  from  Earlescourt  and  Trichester. 
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Mrs  Sylvestre  would  have  found  a  ready  ex- 
planation of  his  success  in  his  Jesuitical  training, 
and  doubtless  the  severe  discipline  of  his  earlier 
years  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  also  it 
is  only  fair  to  credit  that  discipline  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  principles  which 
made  the  welfare  of  the  wayward  girl  he  had 
married,  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance 
as  to  keep  every  other  sentiment  and  instinct 
in  check. 

It  was  equally  characteristic  of  Anna  that  she 
yielded  herself  up  to  his  influence  as  fully  as  if 
there  had  been  no  alleged  quarrel  and  aliena- 
tion on  her  part,  coolly  accepting  the  pleasure 
of  the  hour,  while  reserving  the  right  of  outrage 
or  offence  at  the  next  provocation. 

It  was  beyond  her  power  to  be  otherwise  than 
soothed  and  flattered  by  his  tender  kindness, 
although  precisely  the  same  causes  of  repudia- 
tion existed  to-day  as  yesterday;  and  on  the 
streno:th  of  it  she  had  asked  him  to  sino;  to  her 
after  dinner,  to  the  charming  little  piano  which 
was  part  of  the  new  furniture  of  her  morning- 
room,  in  which  she  never  allowed  the  fire  to 
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go  out.  She  had  made  the  same  request 
continually  from  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  acceded 
to  it. 

She  reminded  him  that  such  had  been  the 
case,  as  she  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  opened 
the  score  of  the  "  Huguenots." 

"Ah  well!"  he  answered,  "we  are  ^roino;  to 
pass  a  sponge  over  my  omissions  and  trans- 
gressions in  the  past.  You  shall  never  in  the 
future  ask  me  any  more  in  vain." 

Anna  thouo;ht  she  had  never  heard  him  sinor 
with  such  exquisite  precision  and  effect.  The 
pleasure  it  gave  her  was  almost  too  poignant ; 
and  after  he  had  gone  through  the  solo  parts  of 
Raoulj  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  lifted 
her  beautiful  softened  face  to  his. 

"  Philip,  I  adore  you  ! "  she  said.  "  Were 
you  as  ugly  as  a  satyr,  you  would  be  able 
with  that  voice  to  lure  any  woman's  heart 
into  your  hand,  but — as  it  is !  Now,  if  you 
are  not  tired,  and  have  a  mind  to  make 
Christian  and  Catholic  of  me  at  once,  I  will 
play  some   of  the  music   of  Bach's   '  Passion,' 
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not  as  you  play  it  for  yourself,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  ability." 

It  was  very  late  before  Anna's  enthusiasm 
was  exhausted ;  but  at  length  Methuen  found 
himself  alone. 

So  great  was  the  latent  excitement  that 
he  had  been  holding  rigorously  in  check,  that 
he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
a  habit  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  addicted. 
With  or  without  reason,  he  felt  that  heavy 
weight  of  foreboding  in  respect  to  Honour 
Aylmer's  illness,  which  it  is  at  times  equally 
impossible  to  explain  or  throw  off.  He  had 
not  mentioned  to  his  wife  his  visit  to  Earles- 
court,  nor  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  for 
obvious  reasons,  saying  to  himself  that  he 
would  wait  for  the  night's  report  before  doing 
so.  He  had  sent  his  uncle's  old  valet,  Duncan, 
who  was  now  his  own  faithfully  attached 
servant,  to  the  house  with  a  note  addressed 
to  Miss  Earle,  and  had  given  orders  that  the 
man,  on  his  return,  was  to  bring  the  answer 
to  him  in  person.  There  had  been  plenty  of 
time  for  his  messenger  to  go  and  come  back. 
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and  as  one  half-hour  succeeded  another  and  still 
he  did  not  appear,  Methuen  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  endure  the  tension  of  his  anxiety. 

And  yet  no  one  who  had  seen  him  would 
have  thought  this  to  be  the  case.  He  had  soon 
ceased  his  impatient  walking  of  the  room,  and 
was  now  sitting  in  a  chair — as  motionless  as  if 
power  of  motion  were  extinct — with  his  elbow 
on  the  arm  of  it,  and  his  hand  shading  his  eyes. 

He  was  solemnly  planning  his  future  :  tell- 
ing himself  that  so  soon  as  the  news  reached 
him  of  Honour  Aylmer's  safety,  he  would  close 
that  episode  in  his  life  for  ever,  as  he  had 
always  known  was  the  best  and  only  right  way. 
He  would  not  even  trust  himself  to  see  her; 
but  he  would  write  her  a  few  lines  of  eternal 
farewell,  binding  on  his  conscience.  Then  he 
would  take  Anna  out  of  England,  beyond 
Adrian's  influence,  and  devote  himself  to  her 
service  in  such  a  fashion  that  every  desire 
of  her  being  should  be  met — all  the  exigen- 
cies of  her  passion  in  every  phase  of  sen- 
suous and  selfish  requirement — so  as  to  make 
guilt  and  disloyalty  impossible. 
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If,  as  the  slow  years  passed  and  the  fervid 
heat  of  her  youth  declined,  it  became  possible 
to  lift  her  to  higher  aims  and  a  finer  hap- 
piness by  the  force  of  his  affection  and  con- 
stancy, he  would  take  such  a  result  as  the 
crown  of  his  life,  as  God's  assurance  that  his 
reluctant  martyrdom  had  been  accepted. 

Spiritual  ambition  had  been  his  temptation 
and  snare :  he  had  hoped,  in  a  far-off  alien 
land,  to  build  up  his  name  in  the  future  as 
one  who  had  dared  much,  endured  much,  and 
achieved  much,  winning  proselytes  to  the  Cross 
through  blood  and  fire.  But  that  door  of 
eternal  life  had  been  shut  in  his  face ;  his 
way  hedged  up  within  safe  narrow  limits; 
no  risk  of  life  or  limb — no  chance  of  proving 
his  devotion  to  Christ  by  his  readiness  to  die 
for  Him. 

Only,  the  cup  put  into  his  hand,  which 
looked  to  others  as  if  it  held  the  very  wine 
of  life,  was  known  to  himself  as  a  draught 
of  such  unparalleled  bitterness,  that  hitherto 
he  had  tasted  and  refused  to  drink.  Such 
revolt    was    of    the    past.      Henceforward    he 
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would  take  up  his  despised  cross  and  bear 
it  to  the  end. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Philip  rose 
and  opened  it,  receiving  a  scrap  of  paper  from 
Duncan's  hands.  He  saw  the  man  waited,  as 
if  expecting  to  be  questioned. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time,"  he  said ;  "  I 
suppose  you  had  to  wait  for  this  ? " 

"  Over  an  hour  and  a  half,  Sir  Philip.  I 
never  saw  a  house  so  terribly  upset — the  poor 
lady,  they  say,  is  very  bad." 

The  words  smote  Methuen  like  a  sword ;  but 
he  asked  no  further  question,  nodding  dismissal 
to  the  man,  and  closing  the  door  again  as  he 
retired.  Then  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  table,  and  held  Miss  Earle's  message,  which 
was  written  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  envel- 
ope, under  the  lamp.     It  ran  thus  : — 

**Sir  Wilfred  Jenkyns  has  come  and  gone. 
Honour  is  sick  with  small-pox,  and  I  read  in 
his  face  that  the  case  is  a  bad  one.  Pity  us ! 
Do  not  come  to  the  house  for  Anna's  sake." 

There  are  some  burdens  which  the  strongest 
cannot  bear  alone. 
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When  the  grey  winter  daylight  dawned, 
Philip  Methuen  was  still  on  his  knees,  almost 
prostrate  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel.  The 
hours  which  had  intervened  had  been  one  stern- 
conflict  of  strenuous  human  desire  against  the 
conceivable,  though  as  yet  undeclared  will  of 
God.  His  prayers  had  only  one  burden — "  Let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  ! " 

Dumb  submission  to  the  mysterious  decrees 
of  Providence — absolute  effacement  of  personal 
will  and  choice — were  the  spiritual  conditions 
it  had  been  his  life's  work  to  attain ;  but  all 
his  soul  seemed  swept  backwards  and  down- 
wards in  the  blast  of  this  terrible  calamity. 
When  he  at  length,  haggard  and  exhausted, 
brought  his  vigil  to  a  close,  he  was  conscious 
that  he  had  scarcely  gained  a  single  step  to- 
wards submission. 

"  Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done  ! "  sounded 
to  him  like  words  heard  in  the  clear  rarefied 
air  of  an  immeasurable  distance — the  distance 
which  separates  the  God  from  the  man. 
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■  The  wind  sounds  only  in  opposing  straits. 
The  sea  beside  the  shore  ;  man's  spirit  rends 
Its  quiet  only  up  against  the  ends 
Of  want  and  oppositions,  loves  and  hates — 
Where,  worked  and  worn  by  passionate  debates, 
And  losing  by  the  loss  it  apprehends, 
The  flesh  rocks  round  and  every  breath  it  sends 
Is  ravelled  to  a  sigh." 

— E.  B.  Browning. 


Before  Philip  and  Anna  met  tlie  next  morn- 
ing, the  latter  knew  that  her  vengeance  had 
taken  effect,  and  that  Honour  Aylmer  was  lying 
sick  with  that  disorder  which  is  the  most  dreaded, 
because  the  most  repulsive,  in  the  long  list  of 
calamities  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

Her  maid,  when  she  came  to  dress  her,  brought 
the  intelligence,  which  Duncan,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  spread  in  the  servants'  hall  on  his 
return. 

So  great  was  Lady  Methuen's  excitement  and 
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anxiety,  that  slie  could  not  refrain  from  asking, 
though  her  pride  rebelled  at  the  admission  of 
ignorance,  "And  what  was  Duncan's  business 
at  Earlescourt  late  last  night?" 

"Ah!  that  I  cannot  tell  my  lady.  It  was 
Sir  Philip's  business,  and  Duncan  is  always  very 
close  about  the  master's  affairs." 

Anna's  cheek  burned  with  anger :  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  refrain  from  boxing 
the  girl's  ears,  but  she  succeeded  in  maintaining 
an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  as  dignity  and 
prudence  demanded. 

To  her  great  disappointment,  Philip  did  not 
appear  at  breakfast,  though  this  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  his  hours  being 
so  much  earlier  than  hers ;  but  the  desire  to 
see  what  effect  was  produced  upon  him  by  the 
news,  which  must  necessarily  be  his  as  well  as 
hers  by  this  time,  was  so  imperious,  that  she 
ventured  on  an  unusual  step. 

She  sent  for  Duncan,  and  inquired  how  he  had 
become  informed  of  Miss  Aylmer's  condition. 

There  was  not  one  of  the  old  staff  of  servants 
who  regarded  Anna  with  favour ;  the  affection- 
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ate  loyalty  they  felt  for  their  master  stimulated 
their  feeling  against  her,  whom  they  regarded 
as  having  forced  herself,  to  his  cost,  into  a 
position  which  belonged  by  right  to  another; 
for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  her  marriage  were 
known  (more  or  less)  to  every  member  of  the 
household.  Also,  Duncan  had  been  in  attend- 
ance in  Sir  Giles's  sick-room  when  Philip  had 
led  Honour  into  it  on  the  day  of  his  uncle's 
death,  an  incident  which  needed  no  explana- 
tion to  any  onlooker,  and  had  been  exhaus- 
tively discussed  in  the  servants'  hall.  Added 
to  this,  the  wanton  dismissal  of  Mrs  Gibson  was 
resented  almost  as  an  infamy  and  a  crime. 

It  therefore  occurred  to  the  man,  although 
he  had  received  no  hint  of  secrecy,  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  reserve  the  truth  in  respect 
to  his  last  night's  errand. 

*'He  was  at  Earlescourt,"  he  answered,  "on 
business  of  his  own — several  of  the  servants 
there  had  been  his  friends  for  years — and  Miss 
Aylmer's  illness  was  the  only  subject  of  con- 
versation at  the  hall  table." 
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Anna's  piercing  glance  fixed  itself  on  his  face 
with  severe  scrutiny ;  but  it  would  have  been 
hard  if  Scotch  wariness  could  not  have  defied 
her.  Duncan  encountered  her  gaze  with  a  re- 
spectful determination,  which  in  turn  almost 
discomfited  his  mistress. 

*'Was  Sir  Philip  gone  out?"  was  her  next 
inquiry. 

She  knew  pretty  well  to  the  contrary,  as  it 
was  his  custom  when  he  went  out  early  with- 
out seeing  her  to  leave  some  intimation  of  his 
movements ;  but  the  point  she  wished  to  ascer- 
tain was,  whether  he  thought  of  going  out. 

"  Sir  Philip  was  not  out :  he  was  lying  on 
the  couch  in  his  dressing-room,"  and  then  the 
man  added  with  some  hesitation — 

"  Did  Lady  Methuen  think  it  was  wise  of  the 
master  to  go  on  with  that  hand  of  his,  with- 
out further  medical  advice?  He  was  sufi'ering 
terribly." 

"It  is  not  a  subject  I  am  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss with  any  one  but  Sir  Philip  himself,"  said 
Anna  haughtily;  and  Duncan  left  her  with  a 
deepened  sense  of  dislike  and  distrust. 
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^'  It  is  not  the  pain  of  his  hand  from  which 
Philip  is  suffering,"  said  the  girl  to  herself, 
as  she  slowly  paced  the  solitary  room,  stop- 
ping at  intervals  at  the  windows  to  look  at 
the  scene  outside.  The  snow  was  falling  after 
its  silent  stealthy  fashion,  covering  the  garden- 
walks  and  lawns  and  trees,  and  the  sloping 
roofs  of  some  distant  outbuildings  which  her 
keen  vision  could  distinguish,  with  the  ex- 
quisite deposit,  and  transforming  the  familiar 
landscape  to  a  new  beauty,  which,  however, 
chilled  and  repelled  her. 

"  If  he  knew  ! "  was  the  thought  that  pressed 
upon  her  mind,  "  if  he  knew  ! "  and  involun- 
tarily she  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as  though 
the  idea  weighed  upon  her  brain. 

"  Am  I  frightened  already  ? "  she  pursued — 
"  frightened  because  I  have  won  the  stakes  for 
which  I  played  I  Not  I !  I  can  think  of  it 
all — her  pain  and  terror  and  distress — without 
one  touch  of  pity  or  relenting,  for  she  has 
hurt  me  more  !  I  shall  be  able  to  watch  what 
he  suffers  too,  and  make  no  sign,  because  I 
shall  remember  what   he   has  made   me  bear. 
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I  will  forgive  her  when  the  beauty  which 
tempted  him  is  gone,  and  him  too,  the  first 
time  I  see  the  humiliating  pity  in  his  eyes. 
It  is  easy  to  forgive  what  we  have  revenged." 

But  time,  even  more  than  usual,  hung  heavy 
on  her  hands.  Her  anxiety  to  see  her  husband 
was  intense,  in  order  that  she  might  satisfy 
her  aching  curiosity  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  took  this  unexpected  blow ;  but  she  did  not 
venture  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy.  She  did 
go  up-stairs  as  a  diversion  to  her  weariness, 
and  even  passed  the  door  of  his  dressing-room, 
stopping  and  listening  a  moment,  but  she  could 
not  detect  a  single  sound.  Then  she  took  some 
weary  turns  through  the  central  gallery,  exam- 
ining the  faded  panels  afresh,  and  pausing  at 
each  window  to  mark  the  new  effects  produced 
by  the  snow. 

In  this  situation  she  was  able  to  command 
a  view  of  the  front  entrance  to  the  house, 
and  presently  observed,  to  her  surprise,  that 
Dr  Farquhar's  neat  little  brougham  had  just 
stopped  before  it,  and  that  he  was  in  the  act 
of  getting  out  of  his  carriage. 
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The  doctor  was  a  great  favourite  with  Lady 
Methuen,  as  she  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
a  very  strong  admiration  for  herself,  and  that 
he  entertained  the  opinion — which,  in  spite  of 
her  manifold  claims  to  distinction,  was  not 
generally  held  in  their  circle — that  Sir  Philip 
Methuen  was  a  very  fortunate  man  to  have 
drawn  such  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 

There  were,  however,  to-day  some  circum- 
stances which  qualified  her  satisfaction  at  this 
unexpected  break  in  her  morning's  monotony — 
first,  a  sudden  fear  that  leaped  into  her  heart 
that  Philip  might  be  more  ill  than  he  acknow- 
ledged, and  had  secretly  sent  for  him ;  and 
again,  that  being,  as  she  knew,  in  attendance 
on  Honour's  sick-bed,  there  might  be  some 
danger  of  infection. 

As  she  passed  Methuen's  door  she  called  to 
him  that  Dr  Farquhar  was  in  the  house,  and 
then  ran  half-way  down  the  broad  shallow  stair- 
case, pausing  on  one  of  the  landing  stages,  and 
leaning  over  the  balusters  till  he  had  entered 
the  hall.  Then  she  flung  him  a  gracious  greet- 
ing from  this  point  of  vantage — 
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"Is  it  safe  for  me  to  come  down  and  shake 
hands  with  you,  Dr  Farquhar,  and  have  the 
delightful  gossip  that  I  am  longing  to  enjoy  ? 
You  must  know  I  have  a  horrible  dread  of 
infection !  Is  the  news  true  about — about  the 
trouble  at  Earlescourt  ? " 

"It  is  quite  true,"  he  said  gravely ;  " but  you 
may  venture  to  come  down.  I  do  not  bring 
more  infection  from  this  sick-bed  than  from 
others,  when  Lady  Methuen  has  experienced 
no  such  anxiety.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  I 
have  taken  every  possible  precaution." 

She  heard  the  door  open  above  her,  and  the 
next  moment  Methuen  came  out ;  he  stopped 
beside  her  for  a  moment,  and  wished  her  good 
morning  with  so  completely  his  usual  tone  and 
manner,  that  she  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise, 
and  then  he  went  down-stairs  to  greet  the  doctor, 
without  betraying  any  symptom  of  anxiety  or 
disturbance. 

"It  is  bitterly  cold,"  he  said ;  "we  must 
not  keep  you  talking  in  the  hall — but  Lady 
Methuen  and  I  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
kindness  of  this  visit."     He  turned  and  offered 
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his  hand  to  Anna,  who  was  now  close  beside 
him,  and  together  they  all  three  entered  the 
morning-room,  the  door  of  which  stood  open, 
and  the  glare  and  blaze  of  its  great  fire  seemed 
to  send  a  welcome  in  advance. 

"  How  is  Miss  Aylmer  this  morning  ? "  con- 
tinued Methuen ;  "  you  have  just  left  the 
house,  I  conclude.  Have  you  better  news  to 
give  us  ? — you  know  how  close  our  intimacy 
with  the  family  has  been — we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned." 

He  spoke  with  perfect  quietness,  standing  by 
the  fireside,  and  still  retaining  Anna's  hand  in 
his,  perfectly  aware  that  her  eyes  were  search- 
ing his  face  for  signs  of  weakness,  but  also  that 
he  was  able  to  bear  her  scrutiny. 

Dr  Farquhar  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  an- 
swered, during  which  he  bestowed  on  Methuen 
one  of  his  swift  glances  of  investigation.  The 
morning  bath  and  careful  toilet  had  done 
much  to  remove  the  traces  of  his  night's  vigil, 
and  his  practised  faculty  of  self-mastery  en- 
abled him  to  assume  his  ordinary  manner  with 
scarcely  a  hair's-breadth  of  variation  ;  but  for  all 
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that  there  were  certain  physical  indications  not 
too  subtle  to  be  detected  by  the  keen  eyes  bent 
upon  him. 

"  You  are  enough  of  a  physician  yourself,  Sir 
Philip,"  he  answered,  "  to  know  that  no  definite 
opinion  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  disease.  To-morrow  Jenkyns  comes  again 
— for  the  satisfaction  of  the  family  as  much  as 
the  benefit  of  the  patient — by  that  time  the 
eruption  will  fully  have  declared  itself,  and 
we  may  be  able  to  foresee  its  probable  course. 
That  is,  according  to  our  lights,  which  events 
discredit  as  often  as  not." 

"  In  Paris,"  said  Methuen,  "  masks  of  cala- 
mine or  gum  are  constantly  employed  to  pre- 
vent disfigurement.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
practice  in  this  country;  but  I  think  if  the 
idea  were  suggested  to  Miss  Earle  she  would 
be  eager  to  have  it  adopted.  Do  you  not  think 
it  is  worth  trying  ? " 

Dr  Farquhar  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Such 
palliatives  are  useful  just  where  they  are  least 
wanted — in  mild  cases  where  the  patient  has 
not  lost  the  power  of  self-control.     I  may  as 
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well  say  at  once  in  regard  to  Miss  Aylmer,  that 
all  the  indications  point  to  a  severe  type  of  the 
malady." 

Anna  had  pulled  away  her  hand  from  Philip's 
with  an  angry  gesture,  regarding  his  solicitude 
on  Honour's  behalf,  however  openly  and  tem- 
perately expressed,  as  an  outrage  upon  her 
own  feelings.  There  was  a  gleam  of  triumph 
in  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  at  him  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  doctor's  last  words,  but  he  made 
no  sign.  As  he  remained  silent,  she  ventured 
to  ask — • 

''Does  any  one  know  how  Miss  Aylmer 
caught  this  dreadful  disease  ? " 

"  The  young  lady  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
questioned  on  the  subject,  though  I  believe  she 
has  made  some  communication  to  Miss  Earle. 
Singularly  enough,  a  case  has  just  been  admitted 
into  the  Infirmary  at  Trich ester." 

He  was  going  on,  but  at  this  point  an  inter- 
ruption occurred  by  a  servant  introducing  Mr 
Sylvestre.  The  Vicar  was  well  wrapped  up  in 
overcoat,  mufiler,  and  woollen  gloves,  and  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"What  weather!"  he  exclaimed,  when  the 
first  greetings  were  over ;  "  and  we  are  going 
to  have  more  of  it  I  We  shall  rejoice  in  a  white 
Christmas  this  year.  I  came  in,  Sir  Philip,  to 
know  if  you  would  give  me  a  lift  to  Crawford — 
you  have  not  forgotten,  I  hope,  that  to-day's 
Board  is  a  special  one.  The  distress  in  the  bor- 
ough increases  every  day,  and  the  Guardians 
must  be  induced  to  extend  their  system  of  out- 
door relief.  We  shall  want  you.  But  perhaps 
you  are  disabled  by  your  accident  ? "  and  a  look 
of  disappointment  clouded  his  face. 

"  I  am  very  much  disabled,"  said  Philip,  smil- 
ing ;  "  but  not  quite  enough  to  strike  work 
altogether,  only  we  must  ask  Anna  for  an  early 
luncheon  before  we  go.  Perhaps  Dr  Farquhar 
can  stay  and  join  us  ? " 

And  then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  address- 
ing the  doctor,  "Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  the  examination  of  my  hand  must  stand 
over  until  to-morrow." 

Anna  looked  up  quickly,  and  an  expression  of 
lively  concern  came  into  the  Vicar's  face. 

"  That  is  as  you  please,"  answered  the  doctor 
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drily.  "  I  have  not  yet  undertaken  the  case,  and 
am  to  succeed  a  great  surgeon,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  unworthy  to  unloose.  I  con- 
clude, then,  you  are  suffering  less  pain  ?  " 

*'Not  that;  only  the  matter  would  take 
some  time,  and  scarcely  be  a  desirable  introduc- 
tion to  a  Board  meeting  at  Crawford.  Can  you 
make  it  convenient  to  call  here  again  to-morrow 
— on  your  way  back  from  Earlescourt  ? " 

The  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and  then  the 
Vicar  and  doctor,  in  the  interval  before  luncheon, 
fell  again  to  discussing  the  circumstances  of 
Honour  Aylmer's  illness,  which  was  at  the 
moment  the  point  of  chief  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Philip  had  left  the  room  under 
some  excuse  of  giving  orders  about  the  horses, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  hesitation  Anna  fol- 
lowed him. 

She  found  him  in  the  dining-room,  where  the 
table  was  already  laid  for  luncheon,  and  he  was 
in  the  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of  water  as  she 
entered.  The  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  was, 
gave  her  a  pang  :  water  was  Methuen's  invari- 
able restorative,  and  it  meant  that  he  felt  the 
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need  of  it.  She  went  up  close  to  him  and  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

''I  have  a  little  question  to  ask,"  she  said, 
and  her  voice  was  low  and  measured,  ''and  I 
have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you  always 
speak  the  truth — when  did  you  first  hear  of 
Honour  Aylmer's  illness  ? " 

"  From  Miss  Earle's  own  lips  yesterday  morn- 
ing. I  had  business  at  Earlescourt,  and  chanced 
to  see  her.  Also,  I  took  the  telegram  to  Sir 
Wilfred  Jenkyns  to  Trichester  and  despatched 
it.  Need  I  say  I  would  have  done  the  same  for 
the  veriest  stranger  ? " 

"  Ah !  I  think  I  understand.  You  could 
not  of  course  know  then  that  it  was  anything 
serious,  so  that  you  were  able  to  sing  and  be 
pleasant  to  me  in  the  evening — you  were  very 
pleasant ! — or  you  might  have  had  some  end  to 

serve  by  deceiving  me "     She  paused  as  if 

considering.  "  Probably  you  saw  Duncan  before 
you  went  to  bed  last  night,  and  heard  the  dread- 
ful news.  No  news,  I  suppose,  Philip,  could  be 
more  dreadful  for  you  to  hear  ? " 

"You  are  ungenerous,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  but 
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perhaps  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
otherwise.  For  the  rest,  you  have  guessed  right. 
I  not  only  saw  Duncan  last  night,  but  it  was  I 
that  sent  him  to  Earlescourt.  You  are  now  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts." 

"  Not  quite  all,"  she  answered,  and  her  glance 
quickened.  "  Tell  me  if  you  went  to  bed  last 
night  ? " 

"  Nay,"  he  said  with  an  indefinable  smile, 
"you  exceed  your  rights.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  give  up  my  soul  into  your  hands." 

"  I  am  answered !  You  have  looked  ill  and 
altered  since  you  came  home  from  Saxelby,  but 
not  as  you  look  to-day.  Shall  1  wish  that  woman 
to  live  who  can  bring  into  your  face  the  expres- 
sion I  can  read  in  spite  of  all  your  disguises  ? 
Even  now,  although  you  are  tormented  with  pain 
almost  greater  than  you  can  bear,  you  are 
willing  to  bear  it  for  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  latest  news  from 
her  sick-bed  !     I  will  not  bear  it ! " 

"  It  is  not  so,"  he  said  coldly.  "  Under  any 
circumstances  we  should  certainly  inform  our- 
selves daily  of  the  condition  of  so  near  a  neigh- 
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hour  and  friend.  The  reason  I  alleged  was  the 
true  one, — I  should  be  too  unfit  for  work,  after 
having  submitted  to  the  inevitable  pain  of  an 
examination.  But  it  is  time  to  fetch  our  friends 
into  luncheon." 

"  One  word  before  they  come.  You  will  return 
to  dinner  and  sit  with  me  to-night  ?  You  will 
remember  that  if  I  ask  you  to  sing  you  have  pro- 
mised not  to  refuse  ?     Perhaps  I  shall  ask  you." 

*'  And  I  shall  certainly  refuse !  All  pledges 
are  given  under  unexpressed  conditions  of  possi- 
bility and  decency.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my 
present  sensations,  that  by  the  time  I  return  I 
shall  be  physically  unfit  to  do  w^hat  you  suggest ; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  I  should  refuse,  from  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  and  affection  with  our  un- 
happy friends  at  Earlescourt." 

At  the  same  moment  the  gong  sounded,  and 
Dr  Farquhar  and  the  Vicar  entered  the  dining- 
room,  the  latter  exclaiming — 

''We  must  consume  our  food  in  ten  minutes, 
Sir  Philip,  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  character 
at  the  Board.  Anna,  my  dear,  I  drink  to  the 
recovery  of  your  friend  ! " 
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•'  Soft  sounds,  that  breathe  of  Heaven,  most  mild,  most  powerful, 
What  seek  ye  here  ? — Why  will  ye  come  to  me 
In  deepest  gloom  immersed  ?    Oh  !  rather  speak 
To  hearts  of  soft  and  penetrable  mould  ! 
I  hear  your  message,  but  I  have  not  faith." 

— Faust. 


The  next  few  days  were  amongst  the  most 
unhappy  and  dreary  that  Lady  Methuen  had 
ever  spent. 

Philip  dined  and  passed  several  hours  of  the 
evening  with  her  on  his  return  from  the  Board 
meeting,  but  he  did  so  simply  by  an  act  of 
heroism.  And  she,  seeing  that  he  could  hardly 
sustain  the  pain  he  was  suffering,  herself  sug- 
gested, with  ill-concealed  vexation,  that  he 
should  go  early  to  his  own  room. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  of  the  following 
day  before  Dr  Farquhar  appeared,  and  Anna, 
who  had   been  watching   for   his   carriage  for 
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hours,  went  out  eagerly  into  the  hall  to  re- 
ceive him. 

"  How  cruel  you  have  been  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
*'  I  thought  you  would  never  come — I  am 
almost  beside  myself  with  anxiety ! " 

"  I  have  no  good  news  to  give  you,"  was  his 
grave  reply.  "  Things  are  going  very  badly 
with  Miss  Aylmer — Jenkyns  has  consented  to 
stay  the  night." 

Anna  turned  a  little  pale,  and  then  threw 
up  her  head  with  her  accustomed  gesture  of 
impatience — 

"Of  course  that  is  very  sad,  only — people 
who  have  been  properly  vaccinated  do  not  die 
of  small-pox.  I  was  not  thinking  about  the 
Earlescourt  people  at  all,  but  of  Sir  Philip,  who 
has  not  known  how  to  live  through  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  I  think  he  will  die  if  you 
do  not  manage  to  relieve  him  of  that  pain ! 
He  bears  it,  of  course,  like  a  martyr  at  the 
stake, — only  the  martyrs,  you  will  remember, 
always  give  in  at  last." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  lady,  your  affection  exag- 
gerates  the   case,   but  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
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Please  let  me  have  Duncan  in  attendance — ■ 
he  is  invaluable  in  a  sick-room,  and  I  may 
want  his  help.  Send  him  up  at  once  with  the 
little  black  bag  he  will  find  in  the  carriage." 

A  look  of  terror  came  into  Anna's  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  I  shall  go  out  of  doors,"  she  said.  "Yes,  in 
spite  of  the  snow"  —  answering  the  doctor's 
wondering  look,  "  I  could  not  stay  in  the 
house  while — while  this  is  going  on.  I  think 
if  I  were  to  hear  him  shriek  or  groan — do  men 
ever  shriek  or  groan,  doctor  ? — I  should  die  ! " 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Methuen,  this  is  non- 
sense !  I  am  not  going  to  amputate  a  limb,  but 
simply,  I  trust,  to  relieve  one  of  pain,  by  freeing 
it  from  the  plaster  cast  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  encased  far  too  soon.  That  will  give 
ease  at  once." 

He  beamed  upon  her  as  he  spoke,  liking  her 
all  the  better  for  her  extravagance,  and  thinking, 
as  he  had  often  thought  before,  how  the  man 
he  had  come  to  attend  seemed  to  pick  up  all 
the  good  things  of  life  at  once. 

He  went  up  alone  to  Philip's  dressing-room, 
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the  latter  rising  quickly  from  his  chair  to 
meet  him. 

''At  last!"  he  said. 

Just  as  the  good  doctor  had  misinterpreted 
Anna's  anxiety,  he  now  did  the  same  by  Meth- 
uen's,  supposing  he  referred  to  the  late  hour  of 
his  visit,  and  began  rapidly  to  excuse  himself. 

"  I  did  not  in  the  least  mean  that.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  are  come  as  soon  as  you  could. 
I  mean — what  news  of  Miss  Aylmer  ? " 

Whether  it  was  the  look  of  wearied  pain  or 
of  dumb  anguish  in  the  man's  eyes  which  in- 
duced a  sudden  weakness  in  Dr  Farquhar's  stout 
heart  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  he  was  certainly 
guilty  of  a  very  unusual  professional  prevari- 
cation. 

"Keally,  Sir  Philip,"  he  answered  testily, 
*'it  is  quite  impossible  to  commit  one's  self  to  a 
definite  opinion  in  this  way  from  day  to  day ! 
There  is  so  little  change  that  Jenkyns  stays  all 
night  to  watch  the  case.  Everything  under 
heaven  that  can  be  done  for  her  will  be  done, 
and  I  still  trust  our  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success." 
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''  Still  ?     I  understand." 

He  could  scarcely  have  grown  paler,  nor  did 
a  muscle  of  his  face  move ;  but  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  which  were  looking  straight  into  the 
doctor's  dilated  and  contracted,  and  he  clenched 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  so  strongly  that  the 
nails  entered  the  flesh — but  this  action  did  not 
appear.  After  a  pause  he  said,  *' There  is  one 
thing,  Farquhar,  I  wish  you  clearly  to  under- 
stand— I  must  see  her  once  again  !  How  does 
Miss  Earle  bear  up  ? " 

"  Like  the  true  metal  she  is  !  Commend  me 
to  these  small  delicate  women,  who  look  as  if  a 
pufi"  of  wind  would  blow  them  away,  for  pluck 
and  endurance.  We  have  two  first-rate  nurses ; 
but  that  brave,  fond  little  creature  is  not  to  be 
displaced." 

''But  it  must  distress  Miss  Aylmer  very 
much  if  she  sees  her  aunt  wearing  out  her 
strength  in  her  service?" 

Methuen  looked  steadily  at  the  doctor  as 
he  said  these  words,  who  changed  colour  a 
little. 

*'  You  are  setting  a  trap  for  the  unwary,  and 
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may  as  well  have  the  truth  now, — Miss  Aylmer 
knows  nothing  of  what  goes  on  about  her.  The 
fever  is  very  high ;  unless  there  is  some  change 
within  the  next  three  days,  it  would  be  only  a 
useless  giving  of  pain  for  any  friend  to  see 
her." 

"  That  is  for  her  friends  to  decide.  I  rely 
upon  your  honour  as  a  man,  Farquhar,  outside 
all  professional  scruples,  that  you  will  give  me 
warning  in  time." 

"  I  pledge  my  word,  Sir  Philip  Methuen, 
since  you  exact  it,"  returned  the  other  coldly. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  look  of  terror  in  Anna's 
face  and  the  passionate  expression  of  her  anxiety. 

"  Shall  we  now  proceed  to  your  own  business? " 
he  continued  drily.  "  Lady  Methuen  gave  me 
to  understand  that  you  were  suffering  acute 
pain ;  but  that  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of 
her  own  extreme  anxiety." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  have  cost  her  so  much. 
I  have  never  before  had  much  experience  of 
pain  ;  but  I  think — ignorantly,  no  doubt — that 
no  suffering  can  be  worse  than  what  I  have 
endured  the  last  three  days." 
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"I  shall  be  able  to  judge  better  about  that 
presently.  It  is  now  quite  understood  that 
you  put  yourself  entirely  in  my  hands  ? " 

Philip  signified  assent,  and  Duncan  having 
now  brought  in  what  was  wanted,  Dr  Farquhar 
began  at  once  to  break  and  remove  the  plaster 
cast  in  which  the  hand  was  embedded. 

The  whole  hand  had  been  frightfully  contused, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  bones  were  broken  : 
it  had  been  exquisitely  set  and  bandaged,  but 
inflammation  and  even  suppuration  had  super- 
vened, which  were  dangerously  exacerbated  by 
the  close  pressure  of  the  rigid  plaster  glove. 
In  spite  of  his  long  training  of  professional 
reserve,  an  exclamation  of  horror  almost 
escaped  the  doctor's  lips  as  it  was  at  length 
fully  exposed  to  view.  With  exquisite  dexter- 
ity he  had  unbound  and  redressed  the  hand, 
calling  in  the  merciful  aid  of  his  lancet  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  pain  at  certain  points, 
and  then  binding  it  round  with  layers  of  wet 
linen,  carefully  instructing  'Duncan  in  the 
application  of  the  same ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
skill  it  was  only  by  a  powerful  exercise  of  will 
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that  Methuen  did  not  swoon  under  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  anguish. 

"  I  shall  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  Sir  Digby 
Wyall's  intelligence  from  this  day  hencefor- 
ward," remarked  Dr  Farquhar,  as  having  brought 
his  work  to  an  end,  he  leaned  back  restfully  in 
his  chair  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brows.  "  I  should  have  said  that  no  man  who 
knew  his  business  would  have  built  up  that 
hand  at  such  a  stage  of  the  process." 

'*The  fault  was  entirely  mine,"  said  Philip. 
"  I  was  so  anxious  to  return  home,  that  I  over- 
ruled his  judgment." 

"  But  that  is  a  defeat  to  which  no  wise  man 
suffers  himself  to  submit,"  returned  the  other 
drily,  "and  you  have  taken  the  consequences. 
I  am  now  going  to  order  you  to  bed,  and  to  lay 
my  commands  upon  you  that  you  do  not  leave 
it  till  I  give  you  permission.  Absolute  rest  is 
now  your  only  chance.  It  will  be  Duncan's 
function  to  sit  by  your  bed-side,  and  follow  the 
instructions  I  have  given  him.  The  alternative 
to  disobedience  on  your  part  will  probably  be 
the  loss  of  your  hand.     I  cannot  answer  for  it 
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now  whether  gangrene  can  be  averted.     Need  I 
say  more  ? " 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Anna  was  thrown 
entirely  during  the  next  few  days  upon  her  own 
resources,  and  these,  as  we  know,  were  soon  ex- 
hausted. The  one  hour  of  excitement  was  Dr 
Farquhar  s  visit,  which  was  the  only  occasion 
during  the  day  when  she  visited  her  husband's 
room,  her  motive  being  quite  as  much  to  see  the 
way  in  which  he  received  the  news  of  Honour, 
as  to  hear  the  medical  opinion  concerning  him- 
self. Sickness  and  disability  were  abhorrent  to 
her,  and  the  extreme  discomfort  she  had  ex- 
perienced (for  it  could  scarcely  be  called  sym- 
pathy) from  witnessing  the  pain  he  had  endured 
from  his  accident,  had,  as  it  were,  worn  itself 
out,  and  had  yielded  to  a  suppressed  passionate 
indignation,  as  the  impression  grew  that  it  was 
the  anxiety  which  he  suffered  on  Honour's 
account  which  aggravated  his  condition. 

It  happened  on  the  fifth  day  of  Methuen's  con- 
finement to  his  room,  that  Anna,  wandering  in  the 
park  from  very  restlessness  of  mind,  met  Adrian 
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Earle.  Her  first  feeling  was  to  avoid  him,  partly 
from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  guilt,  as  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune  which  had  settled  upon  his 
home,  partly  from  her  strong  fear  of  infection;  but 
he  besought  her  so  urgently  to  stand  still,  even 
if  only  at  a  distance,  that  she  yielded  to  his 
prayer.  Also,  she  was  eager  for  news  from  some 
other  source  than  the  doctor's  guarded  lips. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  under- 
standing her  reluctance.  "  Our  poor  Honour  is 
quite  isolated  and  hedged  in  with  precautions. 
No  one  member  of  the  household  has  seen  her 
except  my  aunt,  and  she  is  equally  cut  off  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  family.  Anna,  if  this  blow 
fall,  it  will  change  life  for  every  one  of  us." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember ;  you  also  loved  Honour 
in  the  old  days."  Anna's  face  was  white  and 
threatening. 

"  And  as  I  loved  her  in  the  old  days,  I  love 
her  still,"  he  answered,  "as  a  brother  loves  the 
sister  whose  equal  he  has  never  met.  Anna, 
suffer  me  to  come  nearer  —  you  cannot  be 
angry  because  I  am  sorry  for  Honour?" 

"  No,  no,"  she   cried   eagerly ;    "  keep   your 
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distance !  I  should  shriek  with  terror  if  you 
touched  me.  If  this  horrible  disease  were  to 
seize  me,  I  should  die  of  self-loathing  alone ! 
But — she  will  not  die  ?  " 

*'God  forbid!"  he  said.  "I  know  nothing 
certainly.  The  doctors  keep  their  own  counsel 
— my  aunt  and  the  nurses  we  are  not  permitted 
to  see.  A  blio;ht  has  fallen  over  Earlescourt : 
my  father  has  never  gone  off  the  premises  since 
Honour  was  stricken.  He  sits  nearly  all  day 
long  in  the  library  waiting — waiting  for  the  end. 
Oliver  is  beside  himself :  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
we  should  have  to  use  physical  force  to  prevent 
him  from  attempting  to  reach  her  room.  I  say 
I  know  nothing,  but — we  all  fear  the  worst." 

Anna  listened  intently,  with  her  hands  crushed 
together. 

*'  And  none  of  you — no  one — has  any  idea 
how  this  happened?" 

"  Yes ;  she  has  told  Farquhar  she  touched 
the  child  of  some  beggar-woman,  with  the 
disease  upon  it,  whom  she  met  on  the  Trichester 
road.  What  punishment  could  equal  the  guilt 
of  that  woman  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"Yes,"  said  Anna,  in  a  low  tone,  '*it  was  a 
great   crime  !     Does   she   suffer  mucli  ? " 

He  shuddered  a  little.  "  Terribly,  I  believe  ; 
but  I  dare  not  let  my  mind  dwell  upon  it.  To- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  they  say,  there  must 
be  a  change  for  better  or  for  worse." 

Anna  turned  very  pale.  "  So  soon  ! "  And 
then  she  added,  almost  involuntarily — "  I  do  not 
think  Philip  knows  that." 

Adrian  looked  a  little  surprised.  "I  hear," 
he  said  coldly,  "  that  he  too  has  been  very  ill, — 
Farquhar  was  talking  to  my  father  about  him. 
He  was  commending  him  highly,  as  all  the  world 
commends  your  husband,  Anna  !  It  seems  that 
he  bears  pain  as  no  other  man  bears  it,  and  is 
grateful  and  patient  under  confinement.  Are 
you  his  nurse  ? " 

"  Do  not  talk  of  him,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot 
bear  it.  Tell  me  —  tell  me  something  more 
about  Honour.  Does  she  know  that — that  she 
is  so  very  ill  ?  " 

"At  intervals,  I  believe,"  he  said  sadly; 
"but  she  has  been  for  the  most  part  de- 
lirious.     I   do   not  like  to  let  my  mind  rest 
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on  the  idea  —  tlie  gracious,  gentle  creature ! 
Let  me  come  and  bring  you  my  report  to- 
morrow ! " 

"  You  may  come,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  do 
not  promise  to  be  here,"  and  she  turned  and 
walked  slowly  away,  without  vouchsafing  another 
word  or  backward  glance. 

It  was  the  morning  before  Christmas  Day; 
but  there  was  no  seasonable  brightness  of  spirit 
possible,  although  the  outside  world  was  in 
harmony  with  the  time.  The  frozen  snow  lay 
in  undulating  masses  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  distant  hills  were  tipped  with  it,  and 
a  hard  grey  sky  brooded  over  the  earth,  almost 
without  variation  of  its  leaden  line.  A  path  of 
some  extent  had  been  swept  and  cleared  from 
the  grounds  of  Methuen  Place  to  Anna's 
favourite  point  in  the  park,  in  order  that  she 
might  take  the  daily  constitutional  exercise  on 
which  Dr  Farquhar  strictly  insisted. 

She  had  been  pacing  it  up  and  down  when 
she  met  Adrian  Earle,  and  now  that  she  had 
dismissed  him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  out  of 
sight,  she  did  not  go  back  to  the  house  as  she 
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had  intended,  but  retraced  her  steps  once  more 
when  she  had  nearly  reached  it. 

A  profound  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  filled 
her  mind.  She  had  not  meant  to  kill  Honour. 
Indeed,  her  revenge  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable had  it  taken  the  form  of  life,  changed 
and  blighted,  for  its  object.  Death  would  mean 
canonization  of  the  victim.  As  long  as  Philip 
drew  the  breath  of  life  he  would  worship  that 
sweet  memory,  as  devotee  adores  his  tutelar 
saint :  the  dead  woman's  shadow  would  stand 
between  them  as  her  living  presence  had  done. 

It  was  disillusion — not  immortal  sorrow — 
with  which  she  had  laid  her  account. 

Presently,  through  the  still  heavy  air,  the 
muffied  sound  of  church  bells  reached  her  ears 
ringing  a  merry  peal :  they  were  those  of 
Skeffington,  and  were  no  doubt  practising  in 
view  of  the  next  day's  high  religious  festival. 
A  smile  that  would  have  been  bitter  but  for  its 
intense  sadness,  touched  Anna's  lips.  She  re- 
membered that  her  cousins  and  their  friends 
would  be  busy  now,  adorning  the  village  church 
with  the  abundant  evergreens  and  choice  out- 
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house  blossoms  placed  by  the  faithful  of  all 
degrees  at  their  service,  and  animated  by  the 
joy  and  hope  which  had  made  life  sacred  and 
endurable  to  so  many  generations  long  since 
past  away,  but  which  had  no  message  for  her. 
There  would  be  a  spring  of  earthly  joy,  too, 
welling  up  in  Dolly's  pure  heart,  and  shining 
through  her  blue  eyes,  scarcely  less  holy  than 
the  spiritual, — while  she  ? 

The  passion  of  her  sorrow  and  disappointment 
was  too  much  for  her.  An  instinct  scarcely 
known  to  her  before  constrained  her.  She 
turned  back  rapidly  towards  the  house,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  chapel.  That,  too,  was  in 
high  preparation  for  the  next  day's  festival. 
Anna  thought  the  greenhouses  must  have  been 
emptied  to  furnish  the  wealth  of  white  flowers 
which  she  saw.  And  then  again  a  closer  glance 
convinced  her  that  Methuen  Place  could  never 
have  provided  them.  She  looked  at  the  treas- 
ures of  art  upon  and  above  the  altar ;  at  the 
massive  wax-candles  which  encumbered  it ;  at 
one  special  crucifix  wrought  in  ivory,  which  was 
so  consummate  in  execution  as  to  chain  her  eyes 
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for  a  moment.  And  then  the  irony  of  some  of 
her  father's  hard  speeches,  as  she  had  stood  as 
a  child  by  his  side  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence, 
passed  over  the  surface  of  her  mind  and  killed 
her  religious  aspiration. 

Instead  of  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  and 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  the  pitying  Mother  of 
God,  she  shrank  backwards  with  a  sudden  recoil, 
and  shook  herself  as  if  to  throw  off  some  un- 
worthy incubus. 

At  the  same  moment  the  young  priest,  Father 
Coghlan,  entered  the  chapel,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly on  recognising  the  lady  of  the  house. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  also,  but  that  sentiment 
was  held  in  respectful  reserve. 

''  Is  all  this,"  asked  Anna,  making  an  inclusive 
movement  towards  the  altar  and  church,  "  for 
the  benefit  of  the  household  servants  and  the 
few  stragglers  from  outside?  Will  you  hold 
high  mass  for  them.  Father?" 

"  Lady  Methuen  forgets  !  To-morrow  is  to 
be  a  white  day  in  our  calendar — Father  Floren- 
tius  himself  will  lead  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  Sir  Philip  Methuen  proposes  to  be  present 
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— I  have  just  returned  from  the  honour  of  an 
interview." 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten ;  our  guest  is  to  ar- 
rive to-night."  And  Anna  turned  and  went  away, 
with  a  more  courteous  salute  than  her  wont, 
and  without  further  comment. 

As  she  crossed  the  stone  passage  which 
divided  the  house  from  the  chapel,  she  heard  the 
luncheon-bell  ring.  What  a  mockery  the  rou- 
tine of  a  large  establishment  seemed  for  a  soli- 
tary girl  like  herself !  She  had  hoped  that  Dr 
Farquhar  would  have  come  in  before  this,  and 
been  induced,  as  he  sometimes  was,  to  stay  to 
luncheon,  but  he  had  not  arrived. 

As  she  entered  the  house  she  saw  that  a  man 
on  horseback  had  just  ridden  off  from  the  side 
entrance,  and  her  heart  beat  violently,  for  she 
recognised  the  Earle  livery.  Was  it  some  special 
notification  of  Honour's  condition  ?  And  if  it 
were,  to  whom  was  it  addressed,  and  for  what 
end? 

She  went  rapidly  up-stairs,  threw  off  her 
things,  and  rang  for  her  maid ;  but  before  her 
bell  was  answered  she  heard  the  door  of  her 
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husband's  room  oipen  and  Duncan's  step  on  the 
passage  outside,  as  though  he  were  in  the  act 
of  leaving  it. 
*  For  a  few  moments  she  waited  breathless, 
asking  herself  what  step  she  should  take ;  then 
went  up  to  the  glass  and  looked  at  her  pale  face 
and  dilating  eyes  with  a  sense  of  self-contempt 
at  her  own  weakness.  The  next  minute  she 
had  crossed  the  passage  and  tried  the  door  of 
Methuen's  room.  It  did  not  yield  to  her  hand 
— it  was  locked — against  her,  she  said  to  herself, 
in  her  growing  excitement. 

"Philip,  will  you  open?  I  must  speak  to 
you  ! "  she  cried,  in  a  voice  laden  with  passionate 
excitement.  And  then  it  occurred  to  her  that 
he  was  necessarily  alone,  as  she  had  heard  Dun- 
can go  down-stairs,  and  that  in  that  case  he  must 
rise  and  open  the  door  to  her,  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  doctor's  orders.  Then  again  it 
darted  across  her  mind  that  he  must  already  have 
defied  these  injunctions,  in  order  to  lock  the  door 
upon  himself.  Her  speculations  were  soon  re- 
solved. A  step,  not  to  be  mistaken,  crossed  the 
floor  of  the  room  within,  and  the  next  moment 
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the  key  was  turned,  and  she  stood  face  to  face 
with  Philip. 

She  started  back  in  astonishment — he  was 
fully  dressed,  as  if  for  going  out.  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? "  she  demanded.  "  Are  you 
mad  ?     Where  are  you  going  ? " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  drew  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
handed  it  to  her. 

It  contained  these  words,  in  what  she  recog- 
nised as  Miss  Earle's  handwriting :  "  Honour 
has  asked  for  you  urgently.  It  is  for  you  to 
decide  whether  you  will  see  her  once  more  before 
she  dies.     They  give  us  no  more  hope." 

Anna's  face  grew  almost  as  pale  as  the  paper 
she  held,  which  shook  perceptibly  with  the 
violent  trembling  of  the  hand  that  grasped  it ; 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  darkened  and  dilated, 
as  she  looked  with  a  powerful  effort  towards 
Philip,  who  was  watching  her  with  grave 
attention. 

He  put  out  his  left  hand  and  touched  her 
shoulder. 

"  I  thank  God,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  that  you 
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have  the  grace  to  be  sorry,  Anna.  Let  me  pass 
— there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Then,  as  she  had  done  once  before,  Anna  flew 
to  the  door  and  set  her  back  against  it. 

"  You  shall  not  go  ! "  she  cried,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  conflicting  passions ;  "  you  shall 
not  go  and  risk  your  life  and  mine !  Let  her 
die  with  her  last  farewells  unspoken — before  she 
has  poisoned  you  with  her  kisses,  and  revenged 
herself  on  me  by  taking  from  me  what  I  refuse 
to  give  up  !  Philip — I  beseech  you — I  am  hor- 
ribly afraid — do  not  go  ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  your  fear  and  horror 
are  natural ;  but  you  may  be  quite  sure  I  will 
not  divide  any  danger  with  you.  There  is  no 
possible  precaution,  Anna,  that  I  will  not  take 
on  my  return.  But  as  for  rejecting  the  prayer 
of  a  dying  creature,  I  would  not  do  that  under 
any  circumstances — at  whatever  cost." 

"  Oh,  be  reasonable ! "  she  urged,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  about  his  arm  and  hung  upon 
him  to  impede  his  movements.  "Think  that 
you  yourself  have  only  just  risen  from  a  sick- 
bed, and  are  specially  sensitive  to  this  kind  of 
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danger.  I  suppose  what  harm  is  possible  to  be 
done  to  your  hand  is  done  already  ? — that  plea 
will  have  no  power.  I  tell  you,  Philip,  you  will 
drive  me  wild  if  you  persist  in  this  madness. 
Is  my  despair — my  love — to  be  nothing,  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  her  loathly  embrace  ? " 

"  I  cannot  argue  with  you,"  he  said,  trying 
to  free  himself,  "  and  I  cannot  yield.  Were 
Honour  Aylmer  a  stranger  and  an  outcast,  and 
sent  for  me  to  her  death-bed,  I  should  obey  the 
summons.     Let  me  go,  Anna  ! " 

She  released  her  hold  of  him,  and  stepped 
away  from  the  door.  Her  eyes  shone  in  her 
pale  face  with  an  unnatural  light. 

"  Go !"  she  answered, ''  but  do  not  go  deceived. 
You  thought  just  now  that  I  was  sorry  for  her, 
Ijut  you  are  mistaken.  Had  I  felt  sorry,  her 
wickedness  in  sending  for  you  would  have  killed 
the  feeling.  I  am  glad  that  she  will  die — I  did 
not  mean  it,  but  I  am  glad  that  she  will  die !  " 

She  looked  defiantly  into  his  whitening  face. 
He  was  gazing  at  her  with  a  sort  of  stupefaction. 

"  You  have  not  courage  to  ask  me  what  I 
mean,"  she  went  on.     "I  will  tell  you.    I  have 
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done  nothing — nothing  to  bring  this  misfortune 
upon  Earlescourt,  and  to  rob  you  of  the  desire 
of  your  eyes ;  but  I — I  might  have  averted  it. 
I  was  with  her  when  she  took  the  beggar's  brat 
into  her  arms,  and  I  knew  what  ailed  it. 
Simply,  I  held  my  tongue !  I  meant  to  spoil 
the  beauty  which  had  blighted  my  life,  and  to 
wean  you  from  your  love  by  making  her  an 
object  of  disgust.  I  see  now  she  will  never  be 
that  to  you,  therefore — let  her  die  !  Can  you 
hate  me  worse  than  you  did  before  ?  " 

And  she   opened    the    door,    and   went   out 
swiftly. 
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'  Oh,  I  should  fade — 'tis  willed  so  !    Might  I  save, 
Gladly  I  would,  whatever  beauty  gave 
Joy  to  thy  seuse,  for  that  was  precious  too. 
It  is  not  to  be  granted.     But  the  soul 
Whence  the  love  comes,  all  ravage  leaves  that  whole  ; 
Vainly  the  flesh  fades ;  soul  makes  all  things  new." 

— R.  Browning. 


There  was  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Earlescourt 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "My  Lady's 
Chambers,"  and  had  always  been  appropriated 
to  her  own  special  service,  by  the  ruling  mistress 
of  the  grand  old  mansion.  They  formed  almost 
a  wing  apart,  and  were  shut  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  house  by  huge  folding-doors. 

When  Miss  Earle  came  to  Earlescourt,  she 
had  naturally  succeeded  to  this  privilege,  which 
she  shared  with  her  little  adopted  daughter, 
Honour  Aylmer,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
when  the  circumstance  of  the  complete  isolation 
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of  these  apartments  lent  itself  so  favourably  to 
the  precautions  which  had  become  necessary. 

It  was  naturally  a  part  of  the  house  with 
which  Philip  Methuen  was  least  acquainted. 
The  man  who  admitted  him  led  the  way  as  far 
as  the  wide  corridor  on  which  the  rooms  opened, 
and  then  retired,  explaining  that  he  was  for- 
bidden to  proceed  farther,  and  if  Sir  Philip 
would  have  the  goodness  to  wait  where  he  was 
for  a  few  minutes,  Dr  Farquhar  would  come  to 
him  immediately. 

Almost  before  the  servant  had  disappeared, 
the  heavy  curtain  which  hung  before  the  doors 
on  the  inner  side  was  rung  back,  one  of  their 
leaves  was  stealthily  opened,  and  the  doctor 
appeared  in  the  issue,  and  beckoned  to  Philip 
to  advance. 

Outside  in  the  corridor  where  he  had  been 
standing,  the  pale  radiance  of  a  wintry  sunset, 
enhanced  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow- 
covered  earth,  had  raised  the  daylight  to  a 
higher  point  than  it  had  reached  before  that 
day ;  but  as  the  doors  closed  and  the  curtain 
dropped  behind  him,  he  seemed  to  enter  on  the 
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gloom  of  night.  The  air  also  was  heavily 
charged  with  the  penetrating  odour  of  modern 
disinfectants. 

"  Sit  down  a  moment,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  we 
are  out  of  hearing  of  the  patient  and  nurses, 
and  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  This  step  is 
outside  my  province,  but  for  all  that  I  desire  to 
enter  my  protest  against  it.  These  women  here 
are  tender  fools,  but  I  look  upon  you  as  almost 
guilty  of  a  crime  in  abetting  their  folly.  Your 
duty  to  your  wife  should  have  kept  you  at 
home.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  turn  back.  I 
have  warned  Miss  Earle  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  expostulate  with  you." 

"  You  have  discharged  your  conscience,"  was 
Methuen's  answer,  "  and  I  respect  your  motives  ; 
but  my  mind  is  quite  made  up.  Shall  we  go  in  ? " 
There  was  almost  a  mechanical  composure  about 
his  manner  and  speech.  The  doctor  looked  at 
him  with  a  sour  dissatisfied  expression,  and 
then  raised  the  single  gas  jet  which  lighted  the 
little  ante -room  a  trifle  higher. 

^*  So  be  it !  "  he  said.  "  I  have  done  my  duty, 
and  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences.     You 
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have  probably  come  here  fasting,  to  make  the 
danger  of  infection  doubly  sure  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  ate  a  fair  luncheon  an 
hour  or  so  ago,  and  have  fortified  myself  by 
one  or  two  measures  in  vogue  in  the  hospitals 
of  Paris.  I  have  watched  by  small-pox 
patients  before  to-day,  and  one  of  them  even 
died  in  my  arms.     I  took  no  hurt." 

The  doctor  uttered  a  contemptuous  snort. 

"Don't  repeat  the  experiment,  Sir  Philip 
Methuen,  on  the  strength  of  past  immunity! 
You  were  then  in  the  heyday  of  youth, 
health,  and  fanaticism,  I  conclude,  and  not 
bound  to  the  poor  wretches  you  succoured  by 
the  most  intimate  ties  of  sympathy,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  this  poor  lady.  But  I 
repeat  I  have  done.  I  am  on  my  way  home. 
Jenkyns  is  here,  and  spends  the  night  again. 
You  will  probably  find  him  more  civil." 

He  got  up  brusquely,  then  stopped  a  moment. 

"  I  am  forgetting  you  are  my  patient.  Allow 
me  to  examine  the  position  of  your  hand  and 
to  rearrange  the  sling.  Is  this  the  best  that 
Duncan  can  do,  after  all  my  instruction  ?     But 
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it  is  a  heaven-born  gift  vouchsafed  to  few. 
That  is  better.  Good-bye.  As  soon  as  Miss 
Earle    hears    I    am    gone,   she   will    come    to 

you." 

Almost  before  Methuen  had  realised  that  he 
was  alone,  Miss  Earle  entered  from  the  room 
beyond.  She  was  dressed  with  her  usual  ex- 
quisite precision  in  soft  grey  woollen  garments, 
and  a  black  lace  handkerchief  was  thrown  over 
her  still  beautiful  fair  hair,  and  knotted  under 
the  delicate  chin.  She  looked  pale  and  worn, 
and  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleepless  care ; 
but  there  was  the  same  fine  composure  in  speech 
and  manner,  which  was  one  of  her  most  delight- 
ful characteristics.  It  specially  commended 
itself  to  Methuen's  ajDproval.  He  advanced  to 
meet  her,  and  raised  her  hand  with  tender 
respect  to  his  lips. 

"Those  who  love  her,"  he  said,  "can  never 
be  grateful  enough  for  your  devotion." 

She  looked  at  him  intently,  and  her  eyes 
softened  almost  to  tears. 

"You  must  not  be  too  kind,"  she  said,  "for 
I  do  not  wish  to  break  down — yet.     I  am  sorry 

VOL.  III.  0 
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to  see  you  look  so  very  ill.  Dr  Farquliar  tells 
me  we  are  doing  wrong,  and  lie  is  right ;  but  I 
confess  I  would  even  do  wrong  for  lier  dear 
sake." 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  continued — 

"Is  it  necessary  to  warn  you  against — against 
being  shocked?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  sick 
person  under  this  disease  before  ?  Honour  must 
have  great  faith  in  your  constancy  to  summon 
you  to  her  bedside " 

Her  voice  shook  a  little. 

He  reassured  her  on  this  point,  and  waited 
for  what  more  she  might  choose  to  say,  although 
the  tension  of  his  anxiety  was  growing  hard 
to  bear. 

"  She  has  suffered  terribly.  I  shall  wonder 
later  how  I  endured  to  witness  it,  but  to-day 
she  is  quieter  and  more  herself.  She  reproaches 
herself  now  that  she  has  sent  for  you.  Through- 
out her  delirium — when  I  was  able  to  follow  it 
— it  was  always  you  and  your  troubles  which 
pressed  upon  her  brain.  It  revived  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  old  feelings  for  you.  She  gave  you 
her  whole  heart,  and  you  broke  it " 
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He  did  not  answer,  and  she  paused  to  re- 
cover her  self-command. 

"  Come ! "  she  said,  when  she  spoke  again. 
"  I  will  take  you  to  her,  and  leave  you  alone 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  way — take 
care  !  we  keep  the  rooms  very  dark — do  not 
desire  to  see  her  too  plainly." 

She  led  the  way  into  another  apartment, 
which  was  only  lighted  by  the  blaze  of  the 
large  pine  logs  on  the  hearth,  and  the  fading 
light  of  the  short  December  day. 

On  a  small  curiously  carved  antique  bed, 
covered  by  a  purple  silk  coverlet,  the  sick  girl 
was  lying.  The  room  otherwise  had  all  the 
dainty  appointments  of  a  lady's  sitting-room, 
and  beyond  the  strong  medicated  odours  with 
which  it  was  permeated — scarcely  qualified  by 
the  huge  bowls  of  violets  placed  here  and  there 
on  the  different  surfaces — there  was  nothing  to 
offend  the  most  fastidious  senses.  The  position 
of  the  bed  was  such  that  the  occupant  lay  in 
deep  shadow. 

Philip  stood  motionless  by  the  door,  while 
Miss  Earle  went  swiftly  up  to  the  couch  and 
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bent  over  Honour,  speaking  in  a  low  whisper. 
He  did  not  catch  a  sound  in  reply.  When  she 
came  back  to  him  she  said — "  I  think  I  can 
trust  your  self-control.  We  are  all  in  attend- 
ance in  the  room  beyond  this,  but  not  within 
hearing.  I  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  exceed 
the  time  named."  And  the  next  moment  he 
was  alone  with  his  lost  and  dying  love. 

*'My  God  I"  he  said  to  himself,  "give  me 
the  grace  of  self-containment."  And  then  he 
went  nearer,  but  not  close  to  the  bed,  standing 
in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fire. 

"Honour,"  he  said  gently,  "you  have  sent 
for  me,  and  I  am  here ;  but  I  should  have  come 
if  you  had  not  sent  for  me — to  say  farewell,  as 
friends  must  on  the  eve  of  a  long  parting.  My 
dear,  can  I  speak  one  word  or  do  one  thing 
that  wiU  make  that  parting  easier?" 

His  eyes  were  fixed  with  strained  attention 
on  the  bed.  He  saw  a  slight  quiver  of  her 
limbs  beneath  the  coverlet,  and  she  made  a 
feeble  movement  of  her  head,  as  if  to  raise  it 
from  the  pillow.  And  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  place  her  more  at  ease  ! 
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"  Come  nearer ! "  she  answered,  in  a  voice 
pitifully  changed  and  broken.  "  Were  you  will- 
ing to  run  this  risk  for  me  ?  I  tried  to  be 
content  to  die  without  seeing  you,  but — could 
not !  Are  you  close  to  me,  Philip  ?  Ah,  God  ! " 
— with  a  sudden  wail  as  if  the  words  were  wrung 
from  her  lips — "  I  cannot  see  him  after  all ! " 

Then  he  knelt  down  beside  her  and  gazed 
for  a  few  intense  moments  into  the  disfigured 
face,  her  own  so  close  to  his  that  even  her  dim 
and  swollen  eyes  received  the  full  impression 
of  it.  For  a  moment  love  conquered  every 
other  feeling,  and  she  gazed  at  him  till  the 
pure  passion  of  her  soul  almost  gave  back  the 
old  beauty  to  her  face.  Then  a  sudden  spasm 
shook  her ;  he  saw  the  tears  gather  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  quivering  of  her  mouth.  She  put  up 
her  hands  and  covered  her  face. 

''I  had  forgotten!  but  of  old  I  know  you 
could  look  at  what  others  loathed  and  not  loath 
it.  Can  you  bear  to  look  upon  me,  Philip  ?  I 
have  not  seen  myself — tell  me  the  truth !  Am 
I — am  I  abhorrent  in  your  sight — except  for 
pity's  sake  ? " 
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"I  should  like,"  lie  said,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"to  take  you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you  as  I 
have  dared  to  kiss  you  in  the  old  days,  but  I 
will  not  do  that.  Not  so  much  that  it  would  be 
thought  by  yourself  and  others  a  mad  thing  to 
do,  but  because  I  would  not  insult  your  goodness 
by  passion  which  it  is  sin  to  indulge.  Only 
believe — I  never  loved  you  better  than  to-day  ! " 

He  drew  down  the  sheltering  hands  gently 
from  her  face. 

*'  Just  tell  me,"  he  continued  quietly,  "  some- 
thing about  what  you  have  suffered — what  you 
have  felt,  and  if  the  thought  of  separation  from 
all  that  you  love  is  very  hard  to  bear?  Or 
whether,  saint  as  you  are,  God's  will  absorbs 
your  own,  and  you  are  willing  to  let  go  this 
warm,  familiar,  engrossing  life  for  the  strange 
glory  of  the  beatific  vision  ? " 

"  Ah  ! "  she  whispered,  "  submission  is  easier 
when  life  has  been  spoiled!  I  think  for  my- 
self I  am  content  to  die;  but  for  others 

Philip,  will  you  always  be  good  to  Miss  Earle 
for  my  sake?  No  child  ever  owed  a  mother 
half  so  much  I " 
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He  signified  assent,  and  she  went  on,  in  a 
weak  disjointed  way — 

"  Be  kind  to  poor  Oliver,  and  forgive  him  !  I 
know  he  has  been  ungrateful ;  but  it  was  out  of 
mistaken  pity  for  me.  Dear  Philip,  I  w^ant  you 
to  believe  that — that  I  have  not  been  very  un- 
happy  " 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  he  said,  in  a  stifled 
voice ;  "  the  peace  of  God  dwells  with  the  pure 
in  heart.     You  go  to  receive  your  reward." 

"  Not  that !  I  have  never  been  tried  like  you. 
Duty  has  always  been  made  very  easy  to  me." 

Her  face  grew  troubled :  the  thoughts  which 
pressed  upon  her  brain  she  was  too  weak  and 
burdened  to  put  into  words.  She  put  out  her 
hands  towards  him  with  a  pathetic  gesture. 

"  Say — you  are  happier ;  that  is  the  comfort 
I  want." 

"  My  dear,  be  comforted,"  he  answered. 
"  The  sort  of  happiness  you  mean  was  put  out 
of  my  reach  when  I  lost  the  woman  I  adored ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  snare  had  it  been 
granted.  I  am  at  last  content  to  have  foregone 
it.     Wish  for  me  now  the  peace  that  comes  from 
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the  surrender  of  will  and  desire,  so  that  I  may- 
be able  to  do  my  daily  work  better  in  the 
future  than  the  past,  and  to  consent  to  live  on 
and  labour  to  the  end,  which  seems  so  very  far 
off,  when — when  what  I  love  has  been  taken 
away." 

*'Ah!"  she  murmured,  "I  cannot  reach  so 
high  as  that !  God  knows  how  happy  I  would 
have  been  to  have  been  happy,  and  could  have 
loved  and  served  Him — better  I  think.  But  all 
that  is  doubly  past.  Philip,"  she  went  on, 
drawing  her  breath  with  difficulty,  "  I  will 
own  the  truth  to  you — I  said  just  now  I  was 
content  to  die ;  but — I  am  terribly  afraid  of 
dying!" 

"And  if  you  are,"  he  answered,  in  tones 
touched  to  the  finest  note  of  sympathetic  com- 
prehension, "  what  is  that  but  one  more  sac- 
rifice to  the  Divine  Will  ?  Our  weakness  can 
never  reach  the  limits  of  God's  mercy.  Does 
He  who  knows  our  frames  and  remembers  that 
we  are  but  dust  demand  from  us  what  is  out- 
side or  beyond  humanity  ?  I  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  pang  that  we  feel  but  is  accepted  by 
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God,  as  on  the  same  lines  of  sacrifice  as  the 
supreme  atonement  of  His  son.  Did  the  sword 
that  pierced  the  soul  of  Mary  at  the  Cross, 
wound  less  deeply  than  the  nails  and  the 
spear  ? " 

She  put  out  her  hand  with  an  irresistible 
impulse  and  touched  his. 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  took  it  deliber- 
ately into  his  firm  cool  grasp. 

Her  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  tears  were 
slowly  welling  beneath  them. 

"  To  see  you — to  hear  you — breaks  my  heart ! 
I  cannot  bear  it  even  as  well  as  I  thought. 
Philip — tell  me — that  you  believe  that  we  shall 
meet  hereafter  ? " 

*'  I  believe  it  as  firmly  as  that  light  succeeds 
darkness  and  life  is  the  outcome  of  death. 
My  love  I  my  darling  !  there  are  things  I  would 
say  but  dare  not,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  peace 
of  your  soul.  I — I  trust  you  to  that  infinite 
love  we  can  neither  measure  nor  exhaust.  Our 
spirits  will  meet  before  the  mercy-seat  of  God, 
this  side  of  my  own  dismissal." 

And  then,  as  his  inspired  face  was  bowed  over 
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her  own,  the  strong  yearning  of  her  tender 
woman's  heart  conquered  her.  She  drew  away 
the  hand  he  still  held,  and  put  both  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"How  shall  I  consent  to  let  you  go?"  she 
murmured ;  *'  I  have  loved  you  more  than  you 
knew.     Kiss  me  once  more,  Philip  ! " 

Then  she  uttered  a  little  cry  and  released  him. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot !    I  ask  too  much." 

Was  anything  else  possible  to  him  but  to  put 
his  lips  to  hers  with  the  same  ardour  as  when 
they  were  soft  and  fragrant  with  the  dews  of 
health  ?  and  to  close  the  eyes  which  sought  his 
so  piteously  by  laying  his  tender  kisses  upon 
the  burning  lids  ?  Even  if  love  had  failed, 
religion  would  have  sufficed. 

A  pause  succeeded,  during  which  she  lay  back 
upon  her  pillows  spent  and  speechless,  and  he, 
aware  that  the  allotted  time  had  expired,  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  was  standing  by  the  bed- 
side in  suspense  of  some  word  or  movement  on 
her  part,  when  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and 
Miss  Earle  entered. 

She  advanced  anxiously  towards  the  bed. 
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"  She  is  worse  ?"  she  asked  ;  "  but  this  was  to 
be  expected.  I  must  send  you  away.  You  have 
not,  I  hope,  left  your  farewells  till  the  last 
moment." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  we  are  prepared  to  part 
now ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  is  worse,  beyond 
the  pain  and  fatigue  of  the  interview." 

He  bent  over  her  and  put  the  border  of  the 
silken  coverlet  to  his  lips. 

"  God  give  my  beloved  sleep  ! "  he  whispered, 
and  then  followed  Miss  Earle  out  of  the  room, 
a  sweet-faced  nurse  gliding  into  it  at  one  door 
as  they  left  it  by  the  other. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  long,"  she  said,  when 
they  had  reached  the  ante-room,  "  for  you  look 
as  if  you  ought  to  go  home  to  bed  yourself, 
only — is  she — is  she  so  ill  as  you  expected  to 
find  her  ? "  She  looked  at  him  with  a  pathetic 
wistfulness. 

He  hesitated.  "  It  would  be  very  presumptu- 
ous for  me  to  offer  an  opinion  in  a  case  like  this, 
and  in  contradiction  to  authority  we  are  all 
bound  to  respect,  and  I  am  still  more  reluctant 
to  raise  a  gleam  of  hope  when  you  have  ordered 
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your  soul  to  submission,  but — I  do  not  think 
your  beloved  Honour  will  die.  God  will  give 
her  back  to  the  ceaseless  prayers  which  have 
gone  up  in  her  behalf." 

Miss  Earle  changed  colour  and  trembled  a 
little. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  in  a  stifled  voice,  "  you  try  me 
more  than  I  can  bear !  and  yet  you  speak 
like  one — like  one  who  knows — as  if  you  had 
received  a  revelation.  But  no  cruelty  will 
equal  yours  if  you  are  deceived." 

*'  I  feel  that  deeply,  and  yet  could  not  think 
it  right  to  be  silent.  Encourage  her  to  believe 
that  she  will  recover,"  he  continued ;  "  bribe  her 
fainting  energies  with  your  hope  and  expecta- 
tion, and  she  will  conquer  her  weakness  by  the 
strength  of  her  desire  to  live — for  your  sake." 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  fine  penetrating 
smile. 

"  And  have  you  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter  ? 
You  speak  as  if  you  stood  outside  these  hopes." 

"  Not  so,"  he  answered,  almost  with  solemnity. 
"  The  possibility  of  Miss  Aylmer's  recovery  has 
lifted  a  load  from  my  shoulders,  that  I  do  not 
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know  whether  I  should  have  been  strong  enough 
to  bear.  But  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  I  have  seen  her  for 
the  last  time.  Words  are  useless  :  simply,  it 
is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  As  soon  as  I 
am  fit  to  travel,  Methuen  Place  will  be  shut  up 
and  we  shall  go  abroad.  The  house  in  South 
Audley  Street  will  be  once  more  to  let." 

"  1  am  very  sorry,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  a  kindness  which  was  almost  tender ;  but 
he  gave  her  no  encouragement  to  further  in- 
quiry, and  she  was  too  eager  to  return  to  the 
sick-room  to  be  anxious  to  detain  him. 

As  she  re-entered  it,  the  nurse  came  softly 
towards  her  with  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

"Is  it  a  miracle ? "  she  said.  " Miss  Aylmer 
is  in  a  sweet  sleep,  and  every  symptom — skin, 
pulse,  temperature — is  improved  ! " 
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CHAPTEK  XLV. 


Jesu,  Maria — I  am  near  to  death, 

And  Thou  art  calling  me  ;  I  know  it  now. 

Not  by  the  token  of  this  faltering  breath, 

This  chill  at  heart,  this  dampness  on  my  brow, — 

'Tis  this  new  feeling,  never  felt  before, 

That  I  am  going,  that  I  am  no  more." 

— Dream  of  Gerontius. 


Theee  was  Higli  Mass  in  the  Metliuen  Chapel, 
and  a  crowded  audience  on  Christmas  Day. 
Father  Florentius  had  arrived  at  the  Place  the 
night  before,  and,  assisted  by  the  domestic  chap- 
lain and  the  old  Catholic  vicar  of  Crawford,  took 
the  chief  part  in  the  grand  ceremonial,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  highest  lines  of  ritualistic 
observance.  The  perfection  of  the  choir  and 
organ  practice  was  such  as  to  excite  the  un- 
qualified admiration  and  surprise  of  the  former, 
and  the  eulogium  that  he  pronounced  at  the 
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close  of  the  service  bound  boys  and  cboir-master 
to  him  for  life. 

Anna,  who  had  assisted  at  the  service,  as 
an  imperative  point  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  the  lady  of  the  house,  stood  by  his 
side  as  he  spoke,  and  smiled  with  a  bit- 
terness which  could  not  fail  to  attract  his 
observation. 

As  they  returned  to  the  house  together,  he 
said,  with  the  winning  sympathetic  manner 
which  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic — 

"  This  is  at  once  a  proud  and  a  sad  day  for 
you,  Lady  Methuen.  The  chapel  is  perfect — 
a  witness  to  Sir  Philip's  zeal  and  devotion ;  but 
it  is  a  cruel  disappointment  that  he  is  not  able 
to  be  present  to-day  to  rejoice  in  the  work 
which  he  has  done." 

Anna  turned  her  large,  luminous,  pathetic 
gaze  upon  him.  "  My  heart  is  so  sore,"  she  said, 
*'  that  if  you  would  consent  to  receive  my 
confession,  I  am  half  disposed  to  unburden  it, 
or — I  think  it  will  burst ! " 

"  My  daughter,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  my  duty 
as  well  as  my  pleasure  to  be  at  your  service, 
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now,   or    at  any   other    time   you    choose    to 
appoint." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  some  other  time,"  she 
returned,  with  a  dreary  smile  ;  "  and  when  you 
have  unrobed  will  you  come  into  my  room  and 
talk  to  me  a  little  ? — not  as  Father  Florentius, 
but  as  the  man  who  won  my  gratitude  for  ever, 
because  he  was  kinder  to  me  than  any  one  else 
on  the  day  that  I  was  married  and  stood  in 
such  sore  need  of  kindness." 

A  little  later  Anna  received  him  in  her  morn- 
ing-room, which  was  heated  to  almost  a  tropical 
temperature,  and  was  like  a  bower  of  enchant- 
ment, from  the  profusion  of  exotic  ferns  and 
blossoming  plants  that  it  contained.  She  her- 
self, dressed  in  a  straight  gown  of  ruby  velvet, 
and  leaning  over  the  mantel  from  an  uncontrol- 
lable feeling  of  restlessness,  appeared  to  the 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  as  he  entered,  to  be 
without  controversy  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  he  had  ever  seen. 

At  her  request  he  took  a  seat  which  stood 
opposite  to  her,  and  judging  of  her  mood  from 
her  face,  waited  in  silence  for  her  to  open  the 
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conversation.  No  courteous  platitudes,  however 
graceful  or  -discreet,  would  be  acceptable  to  one 
who  looked  as  she  looked. 

"  Philip  still  refuses  to  see  you  ?  "  she  asked 
presently. 

"He  refuses;  but  before  I  leave  to-night  I 
shall  insist  upon  seeing  him,  not  in  my  character 
of  friend,  whose  safety  he  is  bound  to  protect, 
but  of  priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  merely 
personal  precautions  on  one  side." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bid 
you  farewell  before  you  see  him,  as  the  quaran- 
tine he  has  established  is  so  strict  that  he  will 
not  let  me  see  or  speak  to  any  one  who  has  come 
into  contact  with  himself.  I  ask  you,  not  as 
priest,  but  as  gentleman,  is  a  man  justified  who 
exposes  himself  to  a  risk  so  horrible  as  this,  and 
is  also  well  aware  that  the  separation  and 
anxiety  will  drive  me  mad  ?  " 

Father  Florentius  made  a  slight  deprecating 
movement  of  head  and  hand. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Lady  Methuen,  but 
although  if  you  sought  spiritual  guidance  and 
relief,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  hear  whatever 

VOL.  III.  p 
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you  thought  proper  to  reveal,  yet  as  a  personal 
friend  of  your  husband  and  his  guest,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  receive  the  honour  of  your 
confidence." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  answered, ''  it  is  always  the  same ; 
I  stand  alone  and  have  no  friends.  Priests  are 
always  cowards  !  " 

He  smiled  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
irritation. 

"  I  assure  you  it  needed  more  courage  to 
refuse  than  accept  what  it  was  a  personal  dis- 
tinction to  have  ofiered ;  but  the  wife  of  Philip 
Methuen  can  never  stand  in  need  of  friends,  nor 
of  guidance,  nor  advice.  The  resolution  which 
keeps  you  apart  is  only  one  more  proof  of  his 
affectionate   solicitude,    and   the    circumstances 

which    have    rendered   it    necessary "      He 

paused  a  moment,  for  she  made  a  movement 
of  contemptuous  impatience. 

"  Ay ! "  she  broke  in,  "  how  do  you  propose 
to  defend  them  ? " 

**  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  need  defence," 
he  answered  quietly.  '*  They  were  such  as  no 
man's  charity  could  have  resisted." 
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"  Enoiiojli !  it  is  all  a  foreorone  conclusion  I  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
confessional.  Excuse  me  a  moment.  I  think 
I  hear  Dr  Farquhar's  foot  on  the  stairs,  and 
I  must  speak  to  him  before  he  leaves  the 
house.  He  has  been  with  Philip  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  we  both  want  to  hear  what  he 
says." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  threw  open  the 
door,  calling  to  the  doctor  by  name,  and  asking 
him  to  come  in  and  speak  to  her ;  but  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  would  have  passed 
on  without  stopping,  if  she  had  not  stepped 
forward  and  intercepted  his  passage. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  treating  me 
in  this  way  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  Why  have 
you  been  so  long  up-stairs,  and  now  seek  to 
avoid  me  ?  " 

"  For  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Lady 
Methuen,  than  that  I  am  anxious  to  get  home 
to  my  Christmas  dinner,"  returned  Dr  Farquhar 
good-naturedly.  '*  And  I  have  been  a  longer 
time  than  usual  with  Sir  Philip,  because  the 
dressing  of  his  hand  was  a  troublesome  business 
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after — what  shall  we  say? — after  the  unusual 
exertions  of  yesterday." 

"Has  he  done  himself  much  harm?" 

"Not  so  much  as  he  ought;  I  mean  such 
indiscretions  deserve  punishment.  The  wounds 
are  now  healing  fairly  well,  by  the  second  inten- 
tion. You  will  be  glad  to  know  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  pain  and  all  danger  are  over." 

"  All  ? "  she  repeated. 

"All  from  this  source.  Once  more,  good 
morning.  Lady  Methuen ;  but  I  am  forgetting 
to  give  you  the  good  news  from  Earlescourt. 
Our  patient  has  taken  a  good  turn — we  are  full 
of  hope." 

Anna  turned  deadly  pale ;  was  it  joy  or  grief 
which  gripped  her  heart  ? 

"  I  am  very  glad ! "  she  said  mechanically, 
and  allowed  the  doctor  to  pass  on  his  way. 

Father  Florentius  left  by  the  evening  mail  ; 
but  he  had  a  long  interview  with  his  host  before 
his  departure,  concerning  which  Anna  of  course 
knew  nothing,  under  the  stringent  regulations 
which  Philip  had  instituted. 

So  intolerable  were  the  revolt  and  restlessness 
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of  her  mind,  that  unable  either  to  sit  still  or  to 
find  occupation,  she  left  the  warm  sitting-room 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  long  gallery  with  a 
fur  garment  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  flooded  the  floor 
with  its  white  light,  producing  weird  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  as  its  rays  fell  on  panel  and 
picture.  The  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  church 
bells  for  evening  service,  and  the  outside  world, 
radiant  in  its  garniture  of  snow,  showed  with 
what  seemed  to  her  preternatural  distinctness. 
She  could  catch  the  steely  gleam  of  the  sea  in 
the  far  distance,  and  even  thought  she  could 
detect  the  boom  of  the  incoming  tide. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  on  how  many 
guilty  and  sorrowful  creatures  the  cold  moon- 
light shone  that  Christmas  evening,  or  even 
what  a  succession  of  aching  and  despairing 
hearts  had  throbbed  and  suff'ered  within  the 
walls  of  the  grey  old  mansion  of  which  this 
girl  was  mistress — only  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
pathos  in  the  thought  of  the  measureless  extent 
and  perennial  flow  of  human  frustration  and 
misery. 
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"  I  am  so  beaten  back  and  baffled/'  she  said 
to  herself  ;  "  the  secrets  of  their  meeting  yester- 
day I  shall  never  know.  Was  she  loathsome 
in  his  sight?  or  did  he  consent  to  touch  her, 
and  that  is  why  he  holds  himself  infected  ?  0 
God ! "  she  cried  aloud  in  involuntary  appeal, 
"  I  cannot  bear  what  it  is  given  to  me  to  bear  ! 
I  seem  to  hear  his  voice,  to  see  the  look  with 
which  he  would  greet  this  woman,  plague- 
stricken  as  she  is.  That  is  not  enough  !  now,  if 
never  before,  I  wish  that  she  were  dead  1 " 

And  then  she  asked  herself  what  madness 
tempted  her  to  tell  him  that  she  was  guilty  of 
this  crime  which,  otherwise,  could  never  have 
been  known  or  suspected,  and  so  place  a  barrier 
between  them  that  even  his  greatness  of  mind 
could  never  overleap. 

She  might  have  tasted  her  revenge  in  silence, 
drawing  him  to  her,  as  had  seemed  possible  of 
late,  by  the  resistless  force  of  her  own  flaw- 
less loveliness,  as  opposed  to  the  scathed  and 
marred  condition  of  her  victim. 

And  then  another  thought  dropped  into  her 
mind,  but  her  mind  refused  to  hold  it.     If  the 
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pit  she  liacl  digged  for  her  enemy  should  be  set 
for  her  own  destruction  !  if  this  man,  the  object 
of  her  selfish  but  absorbing  passion,  was  to  lose 
— not  his  life,  that  was  inconceivable — ^but  the 
bloom  and  glory  of  his  manhood,  because  he 
had  chosen  to  drink  out  of  the  poison-cup  she 
had  mixed  for  Honour  Aylmer  I 

She  put  the  horrible  apprehension  from  her 
with  something  of  the  same  sense  of  physical 
repulsion  with  which  saints  of  old  turned  their 
back  upon  the  Satan  who  tempted  them. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  him,"  she  asked  herself,  stop- 
ping before  his  door,  "  and  drop  upon  my 
knees  before  him,  and  tell  him  that,  cast  out 
of  his  favour,  I  cannot  live  ?  May  not  the 
hope  of  Honour's  recovery  have  softened  his 
heart  ? " 

But  this  idea  was  abandoned.  She  durst  not 
defy  his  authority — planted  on  such  sufficient 
grounds ;  nor  could  she  bow  her  pride  so  low  as 
to  crawl  to  his  feet  for  pardon  on  the  very 
morrow  of  her  defiance. 

No ;  w^hat  was  left  to  her  was  to  wait  and 
consume  her  heart. 
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When  Philip  Methuen  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Earlescourt  the  day  before,  he  had  set  him- 
self, with  the  mental  habit  of  his  character, 
seriously  to  consider  and  provide  against  the 
consequences  of  the  step  he  had  taken. 

While  holding  himself  justified  in  risking  his 
own  health  and  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  was  solicitous  almost  to  excess  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  others.  The  danger 
he  had  chosen  to  incur  should  at  least  not  be 
suffered  to  extend  farther,  if  rigid  precaution 
could  hinder  it. 

No  member  of  the  household,  except  the 
faithful  Duncan,  who  stoutly  refused  to  be 
dismissed,  should  come  into  contact  with  him 
until  the  expiration  of  the  time  w^hen  his 
technical  knowledge  taught  him  that  anxiety 
might  be  dismissed  or  confirmed.  Any  sac- 
rifice which  this  resolution  entailed  was  not 
of  much  account  to  a  man  who  had  made  self- 
abnegation  the  principle  of  his  life ;  and  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  his  duty  was  stoutly  sup- 
ported by  Dr  Farquhar. 

Methuen   had   suffered   this   purpose   to    be 
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overruled  by  Father  Florentius,  because  he 
did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  either  to 
resist  his  authority  or  to  oppose  what  was  held 
by  the  latter  in  the  light  of  an  act  of  religion, 
besides  the  profound  personal  satisfaction  he 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  func- 
tions of  his  friend. 

After  this  followed  a  painful  interval. 

The  solitude  to  which  he  had  condemned 
himself  left  him  ample  time  to  consider  and 
reconsider  the  atrocious  confession  which  his 
wife  had  made  to  him  in  their  last  interview. 
It  was  of  a  character  to  alter  all  their  relations, 
and  to  render  the  programme  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self impossible.  But,  accepting  such  as  the 
result,  what  then  was  the  future  to  be?  what 
attitude  was  a  man  to  assume  towards  the 
woman  who  boldly  avowed  sentiments  of  dia- 
bolical malice,  and  had  carried  them  out  to 
their  legitimate  issue,  and  whose  dormant 
conscience  seemed  insusceptible  of  the  saving 
pangs  of  remorse  and  penitence?  Linked  in 
irrefragable  bonds  with  what  his  soul  abhorred 
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— SO  that  all  former  alienation  was  by  contrast 
union — what  did  religion  and  duty  demand  ? 

His  feelings  in  respect  to  Honour  herself 
were  those  of  curious  disengagement.  She 
would  not  die  but  live  —  of  that  he  felt  as- 
sured— but  she  was  henceforth  dead  to  him; 
and  if  happiness  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  word  were  out  of  her  reach,  the  higher 
grace  of  blessedness  was  hers.  Sweet  saint ! 
unwedded  wife  ! — from  whom  his  allegiance  had 
never  swerved — here  he  set  the  final  seal  upon 
their  earthly  fellowship. 

Another  point  which  occupied  Philip's  atten- 
tion was  the  final  distribution  of  his  property. 
He  had  long  since  liberally  provided  for  Anna 
in  the  way  of  marriage  settlements,  but  he  had 
made  no  will  in  view  of  the  contingencies  of 
•the  future.  He  now  set  himself  to  do  this. 
He  gave  his  wife  a  life  -  interest  in  Methuen 
Place  and  in  the  town  house  in  South  Audley 
Street,  with  a  suitable  addition  to  her  income, 
the  administration  of  her  afi*airs  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  zealously  guarded 
against  waste   or   abuse,  though   she  was   left 
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unshackled  by  any  personal  restriction.  There 
were  benefactions  of  pictures  and  antique  plate, 
which  were  amongst  the  most  precious  posses- 
sions of  the  Methuen  family,  to  the  Earl  of 
Sainsbury — "my  beloved  friend  and  master," 
as  also  to  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice ;  and 
legacies  to  servants  and  the  many  poor  men 
whom  he  counted  amongst  his  friends,  all  care- 
fully regulated  according  to  their  respective 
claims  and  wants.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune, 
both  present  and  prospective,  was  devised  to 
the  Church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  own  de- 
liberate devotion,  for  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  a  Catholic  church,  schools,  and  hospital, 
in  that  quarter  of  East-end  London  where  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  need  was  greatest ;  the 
decision  and  regulation  of  the  fund  being  left, 
under  adequate  safeguards,  to  the  wisdom  and 
wide  experience  of  Father  Florentius. 

It  was  a  work  of  some  labour  and  difficulty  to 
draw  up  the  draft  of  so  complex  a  testament,  and 
when  he  had  concluded  he  sat  for  some  time 
longer  before  his  writing-table,  with  his  elbow 
resting  upon  it  and  his  hand  shading  his  eyes. 
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Duncan,  who  had  been  of  necessity  his  aman- 
uensis, and  who  had  already  received  orders  to 
take  the  papers  to  Methuen's  solicitors  early 
next  morning,  with  injunctions  for  immediate 
despatch,  watched  him  with  silent  anxiety. 

Presently  Philip  looked  up. 

"  My  uncle's  room,  Duncan — has  it  been  kept 
in  order,  aired  and  so  forth,  since  Mrs  Gibson 
left?" 

"  I  believe  so.  Sir  Philip.  I  know  she  gave 
strict  orders  on  the  point,"  and  the  man's  hard 
voice  took,  in  spite  of  him,  a  changed  inflection. 

"I  should  like  to  have  it  prepared  for  my 
occupation,  so  that  I  can  sleep  in  it  to-morrow 
night.  In  case  of  sickness,  it  is  further  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  household,  and — I  prefer 
the  room  to  any  other." 

"  Good  God  !  Sir  Philip,  you  don't  mean " 

and  the  strong,  gaunt  old  Scotchman  stood  up, 
positively  blanched  and  trembling. 

"  I  mean  nothing  but  that  I  want  a  change 
of  apartments.  This  room  is  too  near  Lady 
Methuen's,  and  I  am  weary  of  my  confinement 
in  it :  it  is  more  than  a  week  since  I  crossed  its 
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thresliold.  You  must  look  upon  it,  Duncan,  as 
the  caprice  of  an  invalid."  And  then  he  added 
— "  My  hand  is  much  more  painful  to-night." 

Duncan  held  his  tongue,  knowing  his  young 
master's  idiosyncrasies  almost  as  well  as  he  had 
known  those  of  the  old  baronet  before  him ; 
but  his  heart  grew  cold  within. 

Philip  had  risen  from  his  seat  and  begun  to 
pace  the  room.  After  a  few  minutes'  interval, 
he  stopped  at  the  unshuttered  window,  put  back 
the  blind,  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 

"  The  moon  is  rising,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  not 
late.  Suppose,  Duncan,  you  ride  in  with  the  pa- 
pers to-night  ?  The  office  will  be  closed,  but  you 
can  leave  them  at  Mr  Chapman's  private  house." 

*'You  will  let  me  help  you  to  bed  first.  Sir 
Philip,  and  bring  Dr  Farquhar  back  with  me  ? " 

"  I  am  not  disposed  for  bed,  and  will  wait  up 
at  least  until  you  return.  As  for  Farquhar  " — 
he  saw  the  man's  countenance  fall,  and  added 
kindly — "yes  ;  call  upon  him  if  you  like,  and  ask 
him  to  come  early  in  the  morning.  Also,  give 
instructions  about  the  room  to-night,  but  quiet- 
ly— to  one  maid  only." 
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Dr  Farquhar  was  at  Methuen  Place  by  day- 
light on  the  following  morning.  He  could  learn 
no  particulars  from  Duncan,  as  the  man  had 
found  his  master's  door  locked  on  his  return 
from  Trichester,  and  had  been  told  when  he 
applied  for  admission  that  his  services  were  not 
required. 

When  the  doctor  entered  the  room,  Methuen 
rose  from  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting,  to 
receive  him.  He  had  evidently  not  been  in 
bed  all  night ;  both  fire  and  lamp  were  burning 
brightly. 

Farquhar  looked  into  his  face  for  a  moment, 
held  his  hand  a  little  longer,  and  shook  his 
head  ;  going  on  to  apply  the  invariable  medical 
tests  with  as  few  words  as  possible.  When  he 
had  done  and  Philip  had  sat  down  again,  he 
said,  chafing  his  hands  before  the  fire  and  look- 
ing away  from  him  as  he  spoke — 

"  I  anticipated  this  when  I  saw  you  yesterday 
morning,  though  I  naturally  held  my  tongue. 
The  progress  of  the  fever  is  however  much  more 
rapid  than  I  expected — I  speak  to  a  man  w^ho 
knows  ; — you  will  be  reasonable  ? " 
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"  I  hope  SO — SO  long  as  reason  is  left." 

Farquhar  glanced  towards  him  sharply. 

"  You  are  very  bad  ?  It  will  be  well  to  call 
in  Jenkyns  at  once." 

"  I  am  very  bad,"  was  the  deliberate  answer, 
"  and  am  deeply  anxious  to  make  the  best  of 
my  time.  Call  in  on  Chapman  and  Hurst  on  your 
way  home  and  urge  the  necessity  of  despatch 
with  the  business  they  have  in  hand.  You 
can  tell  them  how  pressing  it  is.  Perhaps 
one  of  them,  or  at  least  a  confidential  clerk, 
could  come  over  this  afternoon.  For  the  rest, 
summon  the  whole  college  of  physicians,  if  it 
will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  or  others ;  but 
personally  I  desire  no  other  attendance  than 
your  own." 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

"  Can  you  give  me  something  to  keep  my 
brain  cool — a  little  longer — and  to  relieve  the 
faintness  which  I  have  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  resist  through  the  night?" 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  You  have  probably 
been  defying  Nature,  and  she  takes  her  re- 
venges."    He  glanced  towards  the  little  oratory 
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which  led  out  from  Philip's  dressing-room,  and 
the  door  of  which  stood  open — "I  must  order 
you  to  bed." 

*'  Not  till  my  uncle's  room  is  prepared  for  me, 
when  I  will  no  longer  resist  your  authority. 
I  will  sit  up  here  till  I  have  seen  my  lawyer — ■ 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do?  Shall  I 
send  Coghlan  to  you  ?  " 

"  On  no  account.  He  is  young  and  useful, 
with  all  his  life  before  him — he  shall  run  no 
risk.  But  send,  if  you  will,  a  message  to 
Father  Price  :  I  love  that  old  man,  and  he  will 
be  willing  to  come  for  my  uncle's  sake.  Also — 
later  on  if  needs  be — telegraph  to  Father  Floren- 
tius.  I  have  written  as  well  as  I  was  able  to 
him  and  the  Abbe  de  Saleve  last  night ;  but  it 
is  not  safe  for  the  letters  to  reach  their  hands 
from  mine.  I  thought  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  disinfect  and  forward  them?" 

Farquhar  nodded,  and  picked  up  the  letters 
from  the  writing-table. 

"  Lord  Sainsbury  ? "  he  asked. 

"I   have  decided   to   let   that   go.     Did   he 
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know  of  my  illness  he  would  come  to  me,  and 
that  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs.  You  will 
keep  it  as  close  as  possible? — I  need  not  say 
she  must  not  know  it."  He  paused,  then  added 
— "  Wait  a  moment !  I  have  something  else 
to  say — my  wife " 

Involuntarily  the  softened  look  passed  out  of 
the  doctor's  face.  Was  she,  the  doting,  beauti- 
ful girl,  this  man's  last  consideration  ? 

"Yes,"  he  repeated  stiffly — "your  wife.  Sir 
Philip?" 

**  I — I  must  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  tell 
her  the  truth ;  only  she  must  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  allowed  to  see  me." 

"You  mean  you  have  decided  to  let  that  go 
also  ?     Perhaps  she  will  defy  our  precautions  ? " 

"  That,"  said  Philip  sternly,  "  it  will  be  your 
duty  and  the  duty  of  my  nurses  to  prevent. 
Her  safety  must  be  absolutely  secured — under 
any  difficulties.  It  would  be  better  if  you  could 
persuade  her  to  leave  the  house,  and  go  to  the 
Vicarage.  But,  forgive  me,  I  think  there  will 
be  no  difficulty." 

**  And  you  have  no  message  for  her  ? " 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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*'I  have  no  message  for  her  beyond  the 
earnest  entreaty  that  she  will  regard  my  wishes 
on  this  point." 

Dr  Farquhar  proved  his  sympathy  for  Lady 
Methuen  by  an  act  of  undeniable  cowardice. 
When  he  left  Philip's  room,  he  made  his  way 
out  of  the  house  down  the  back  staircase,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  carriage  without  his 
early  visit  becoming  known  to  her.  He  said  to 
himself  he  would  see  her  on  the  occasion  of  his 
next,  which  was  timed  for  a  few  hours  later. 
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"  Rouse  thee,  my  fainting  soul,  and  play  the  man 
And  through  such  waning  span 
Of  life  and  thought  as  still  has  to  be  trod, 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 
And  while  the  storm  of  that  bewilderment 

Is  for  a  season  spent, 
And,  ere  afresh  the  ruin  on  me  fall, 
Use  well  the  interval." 

— Dream  of  Oerontius. 


The  marcli  of  events  during  the  next  few  days 
was  so  rapid  that  it  seemed  to  those  concerned 
more  like  some  delirious  dream  than  the  ordi- 
nary sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 

Methuen  preserved  his  faculties  for  the  trans- 
action of  affairs  until  the  affairs  he  was  so 
anxious  to  conclude  were  accomplished,  taking 
careful  precaution,  by  the  lucidity  and  composure 
of  his  speech  and  behaviour,  to  remove  any 
possible  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  attached  old 
lawyer  who  attended  him  that  he  was  mentally 
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qualified  for  the  task  he  fulfilled.  But  the  re- 
action after  such  a  protracted  strain  was  neces- 
sarily severe.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  removed  into  the  room  which  had  been 
occupied  by  his  late  uncle,  and  was  familiarised 
to  him  by  many  a  long  and  afi'ectionate  vigil, 
and  the  look  of  poignant  and  tender  recollection 
on  entering  it,  indicated  almost  the  last  con- 
scious exercise  of  his  mind. 

Later  still,  Dr  Farquhar  and  Sir  Wilfred 
Jenkyns  met  by  his  bedside.  Almost  from 
the  first,  every  symptom  pointed  to  a  fatal 
result,  although  the  secret  of  his  extremity 
was  sedulously  kept. 

The  fever  assumed  the  severest  form  of 
typhoid,  and  delirium  and  stupor  alternated, 
the  repulsive  but  salutary  features  of  the  primary 
disease  remaining  suppressed,  in  spite  of  all  the 
resources  of  medical  science. 

So  rapid  was  the  cruel  havoc  of  the  disorder, 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  almost  all 
hope  of  recovery  was  abandoned  by  the  several 
physicians  who  had  been  summoned  by  Anna's 
exigence  to  wait  helpless  on  his  death-bed. 
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The  old  Catholic  priest,  who  had  loved  this 
young  man  with  the  fine  ardour  of  spiritual 
kinship,  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  as  he  had 
knelt  not  so  much  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the 
side  of  Sir  Giles  Methuen ;  but  the  latter  had 
been  a  feeble  life  which  had  long  fluctuated  in 
the  socket,  this  was  the  violent  rending  of  the 
chord  of  a  vigorous  and  beneficent  existence. 

An  altar,  on  which  the  sacred  elements  were 
set,  had  been  prepared  and  placed  several  hours 
before,  in  devout  hopes  of  some  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  sick  man  that  would  render 
the  conscious  administration  of  the  last  rites 
possible. 

There  was  another  man  also  who  kept  un- 
sleeping watch  by  Methuen's  pillow, — the 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  we  have  known  as 
Father  Florentius,  who  had  been  first  introduced 
to  him  by  Lord  Sainsbury  two  days  before  his 
marriage,  and  had  been  his  confessor  ever  since. 

He  had  put  aside  every  engagement  of  work 
or  pleasure  on  the  receipt  of  Farquhar's  tele- 
gram, and  had  arrived  at  the  place  with  a 
despatch  that  astonished  the  latter.     He  had 
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listened  with  courteous  attention  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  risk  and  danger  which  the  doctor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make,  but  had  practically 
put  them  all  on  one  side. 

"  I  have  passed  unscathed  so  often  through 
plague  and  pestilence/'  he  said  smiling,  "that  I 
believe  myself  invulnerable  ;  but  were  it  other- 
wise, to  succour  this  man's  last  moments  I  would 
be  willing  to  go  down  with  him  into  the  valley 
of  death." 

"Ah!"  returned  the  other,  "you  probably 
know  him  better  than  I.  The  late  baronet,  his 
uncle,  doted  upon  him,  I  remember ;  but  with 
me  he  has  always  seemed  on  guard  —  one  I 
never  got  close  to." 

As  soon  as  Anna  had  known  of  the  arrival  of 
Florentius,  she  had  sent  him  a  message  be- 
seeching him  to  see  her,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
before  he  went  up-stairs  to  the  sick-room ;  a 
request  which  was  immediately  complied  with. 

He  was  secretly  startled  by  the  change  which 
little  more  than  forty-eight  hours  had  made  in 
the  beautiful  defiant  woman  who  had  chilled 
his  sympathies   at   their  last   interview.     This 
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pale  stricken  girl,  in  her  clinging  black  garments, 
and  with  the  look  of  a  wounded  animal  in  her 
wild  dilating  eyes,  struck  at  once  the  chord 
of  reverent  pity  which  was  so  finely  strung  in 
this  man's  nature. 

"Father,"  she  said,  going  up  to  him  and 
taking  his  hand  in  both  hers  with  a  gesture 
of  humble  but  passionate  appeal,  '*  they  will 
not  let  me  see  him  ! — think  what  that  means  ! 
I  am  trying  to  be  quiet  and  reasonable,  that 
you  may  see  that  I  am  to  be  trusted.  I  will 
not  speak  to  him — I  will  promise  not  even  to 
touch  him  ;  but — if  you  do  not  let  me  see  him, 
I  shall  go  mad  ! " 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "if  words  of  mine 
can  avail,  you  shall  see  your  husband." 

Then  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  covered 
his  hands  with  her  kisses,  refusing  to  suffer  him 
to  raise  her  from  her  posture  of  humiliation. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  murmured,  "  while  I  have 
courage  to  speak  !  It  is  I  who  have  killed  him. 
I  vdn  tell  you  all." 

And  then  she  sobbed  out  her  confession : 
the  love  which  she   had   had  for   him,  which 
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had  been  worth  nothing  in  his  sight ;  the  forced 
marriage ;  the  cruel  experiences  of  their  union ; 
her  sudden  discovery  of  his  love  for  another 
woman ;  and  her  ignoble  revenge,  which  had 
recoiled  upon  her  own  head. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said,  as  at  length,  spent  and  ex- 
hausted, she  rose  from  her  knees,  ^*  it  is  not  your 
absolution  that  I  want,  but  his.  Bring  me  his 
love  and  forgiveness,  father,  or — I  will  refuse  to 
live.     Not  that  I  believe  that  he  is  in  danger." 

And  it  was  for  this  end,  amongst  others,  that 
Florentius  sat  and  watched  and  waited,  during 
the  long  course  of  those  terrible  days. 

Up  to  this  time,  he  had  failed  in  obtaining 
leave  for  her  admission  to  the  sick-room ;  for 
so  absolute  had  been  Methuen's  orders  on  this 
point,  and  indeed  so  formidable  was  held  to  be 
the  risk  of  admitting  her,  added  to  the  bootless 
pain  that  the  sight  of  his  condition  would  have 
caused,  that  her  frantic  prayers  and  denuncia- 
tions had  been  of  necessity — not  disregarded, 
for  every  man's  heart  ached  for  her — but  firmly 
put  aside. 

During  these   days,    Anna  neither   ate    nor 
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drank,  except  perhaps  when  Dr  Farquhar  forced  a 
glass  of  milk  or  morsel  of  bread  upon  her,  and 
scarcely  slept ;  and  perhaps  in  few  things  did 
her  w^ant  of  dignity  and  self-control  appear 
more  strongly  than  in  the  vehement  reproaches 
she  poured  forth  upon  the  insufficiency  of  her 
husband's  medical  attendants  to  save  him,  so 
soon  as  her  mind  admitted  the  horrible  idea 
that  he  might  die.  Hours  of  the  day  she  spent 
in  w^andering  to  and  fro  in  the  gallery  at  the 
far  end  of  which  his  room  was  situated,  and 
all  through  the  watches  of  two  long  nights 
she  had  sat  in  a  chair  outside  his  door,  wdth 
ear  strained  to  catch  the  indistinct  muttering 
of  his  delirium,  until  Dr  Farquhar  had  com- 
pelled her  to  abandon  her  position. 

There  was  no  faculty  of  self-sustainment  in 
her  nature.  No  devotee  or  cloistered  nun  ever 
spent  moments  of  more  intense  and  agonised 
supplication  than  did  Anna  Methuen  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  in  the  little  chapel,  offering 
to  the  God  she  ignorantly  worshipped  such 
bribes  of  future  service  and  award  as  might 
have  made  the  angels  w^eep  for  pity. 
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She  was  of  the  temper  that  would  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  on  her  knees  to  any  shrine  whence 
healing  was  to  be  drawn,  or  have  stripped  her 
beauty  of  every  jewel  she  possessed,  to  propitiate 
the  unseen  powers ;  but  the  ravings  of  her 
passionate  despair,  and  the  submissive  prayers 
of  the  devoted  friends  who  watched  him,  were 
alike  in  vain.  There  was  no  voice,  nor  any 
that  answered. 

And  then,  as  the  awful  crisis  grew,  and 
Farquhar's  set  face  told  her  what  he  could 
not  bring  his  lips  to  speak,  the  hard  rock  of 
her  heart  was  so  far  smitten,  that  some  drops 
of  compunction  filtered  through.  She  had 
loved  him — yes ;  but  she  had  spoilt  his  life. 
She  had  extorted  a  sacrifice  so  great  that  death 
itself  would  have  been  more  tolerable,  and  ex- 
asperated the  original  wrong  until  the  hourly 
offence  and  persistent  outrage  almost  exceeded  it. 

He  had  paid  back  her  selfishness  and  spite 
with  an  all  but  invincible  magnanimity,  which 
again  in  turn  served  no  purpose  but  to  stimulate 
the  restless  ingenuity  of  her  efibrts  to  overcome 
his  forbearance. 
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Her  unconscious  feelino:  had  been  that  there 
was  a  lifetime  before  her  for  reparation  of  the 
sins  and  cruelties  of  the  past,  whenever  it  suited 
her  temper  to  repair  them,  and  that  she  could 
always  count  on  his  generosity  to  receive  her 
submission — little  knowing  that  Fate  stood  in 
ambush  to  set  this  seal  upon  her  future,  and 
turn  all  that  was  left  of  life  into  one  vain 
cry  of  despair  and  remorse. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  mind  that  the  miser- 
able girl  was  lying,  face  downwards,  on  a  couch 
in  her  dressing-room,  still  fighting  desperately 
that  fiercest  and  most  exhausting  of  all  war- 
fares— the  struggle  of  human  impotence  against 
the  Divine  "Will  —  when  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  Dr  Farquhar  came  in.  He  had 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  she  had  not  heard 
him.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth 
day  of  Methuen's  declared  illness,  and  the  early 
darkness  had  almost  closed  around  her. 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  Anna 
started  to  her  feet,  and  her  panic-stricken  face 
asked  the  question  she  could  not  put  into  words. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  the  doctor  said,  with  a  kind- 
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ness  so  intimate  and  tender,  that  it  was  like 
that  of  a  good  brother  towards  a  sister,  "I  am 
not  come  to  tell  you  the  worst  news  of  all.  Let 
me  light  a  candle  :  we  can  scarcely  see  each 
other." 

As  he  did  so,  she  observed  that  his  hand  shook, 
and  she  herself  began  to  tremble  violently. 
Then  she  said,  in  the  sharp  accent  of  intoler- 
able pain — 

"  You  mean — he  is  dying — but  not  yet  dead  ? 
Doctor,  if  there  be  a  God  in  heaven  to  swear 
by,  I  swear  I  will  see  him  once  again — alive  ! " 

He  caught  the  folds  of  her  gown  to  detain 
her,  for  she  had  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
door. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered  soothingly — "  we 
are  not  wanted  yet.  He  has  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  the  priests  are  eager  to  secure 
their  chance — not  more  eager  than  himself,  I 
grant." 

He  stopped,  for  the  scene  he  had  just  quitted 
had  been  enough  to  shake  the  most  rigid  self- 
control  ;   then  went  on  again — 

"  I  have  engaged  Father  Florentius  to  sum- 
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mon  US  when — when  all  that  is  over — and  we 
must  wait  a  few  minutes,  patiently.  He  is  to 
be  depended  upon,  and — of  necessity — the  viat- 
icum must  be  a  brief  one." 

Mrs  Sylvestre  herself  would  have  approved 
the  accent  in  which  he  muttered  these  last 
words. 

Anna  waited,  erect,  panting,  listening,  like 
a  greyhound  in  the  leash.  She  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  coaxed  or  petted,  rather  wor- 
shipped or  besought ;  but  to  Farquhar's  eyes 
the  eagerness  of  her  face  was  exquisitely  path- 
etic. He  could  not  help  making  some  attempt 
to  relieve  the  terrible  tension  of  her  feelings. 

"It  is  something,"  he  said,  "at  such  times 
as  these  to  know  that  we  have  loved  with 
all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  left  no  jot  or  tittle 
of  our  duty  unfulfilled." 

He  was  going  on  with  what  soothing  common- 
places occurred  to  his  mind,  when  she  broke 
from  him  with  a  sudden  bitter  cry. 

"  For  mercy's  sake  don't  try  to  comfort  me  ! " 
she  said ;  "it  is  like  burning  my  flesh  with 
red-hot  irons  ! "     And  then  she  began  to  walk 
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up  and  down  the  room,  wringing  her  hands 
in  a  frenzy  of  despair  that  was  terrible  to 
witness. 

"There  is  no  God!"  she  cried;  "the  world 
is  devil-governed,  or  no  creature  would  be  made 
to  bear  such  misery  as  mine  !  Go  back  to  him 
— it  is  a  crime,  a  disgrace,  to  let  him  die  ! — these 
priests  are  stealing  our  last  chance  ! " 

Then,  softening  into  appeal,  and  stopping 
before  him  with  clasped  hands — "  Oh !  if  you 
would  let  me  see  him  he  should  not  die ;  I 
would  hold  him  so  tight  that  his  soul  could 
not  escape.     Philip  !  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  footsteps  ap- 
proached the  door.  Anna  flung  it  open,  and 
confronted  Father  Florentius. 

"  At  last !  "  she  cried.  "  You  have  come  to 
fetch  me.  Let  us  go  ! "  And  then  she  looked 
into  his  face,  no  longer  sweet  and  benign,  but 
white  and  stern  with  restrained  anguish,  and  all 
the  passionate  intense  life  faded  out  of  her  own. 

"  Do  not  speak ! "  she  said,  and  there  was 
something  awful  in  the  strained  tension  of  her 
woe — "  do  not  speak  !    I  will  not  hear  what  you 
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have  come  to  say.  Let  us  go — I  will  see  with 
my  own  eyes.     He  is  not  dead  ! " 

She  advanced  a  step  towards  the  door,  and 
then  nature  failed.  She  threw  up  her  arms 
with  a  convulsive  gesture,  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  the  priest  had  not 
sprung  forward  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"It  is  a  merciful  oblivion,"  he  said,  as  he 
lifted  the  girl  and  placed  her  on  the  couch.  "  Do 
not,"  he  added,  addressing  Dr  Farquhar,  "be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  bring  her  back  to  a  know- 
ledge of  her  misery." 

"  All  is  over  ? "  asked  the  doctor,  huskily, 
"and  he  did  not  mention  her?" 

"  All  is  over ! "  answered  the  priest,  crossing 
himself,  "  and  he  did  not  mention  her."  He 
stopped,  and  then  added  with  an  effort — "It 
was  evident  there  was  something  on  his  mind 
he  desired  with  intense  anxiety  to  express,  but 
— it  was  in  vain ;  he  could  not  make  himself 
understood,  and  he  endured  God's  will  implic- 
itly— to  the  end." 

His  face  worked  for  a  moment  with  uncon- 
trollable feeling. 
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"  A  light  has  gone  out  to-day/'  he  said  sol- 
emnly, after  he  had  recovered  his  firmness, 
"which  was  set  on  a  hill,  and  showed  farther 
than  most  men  knew  :  also  it  has  warmed  many 
hearts." 

He  turned  towards  the  couch  again,  and 
looked  at  Anna. 

"  Poor  soul !  It  will  be  hard  to  comfort  that 
bruised  heart ! " 

Dr  Farquhar  projected  his  under  lip  and 
remained  silent,  busying  himself  in  applying 
restoratives  to  the  senseless  girl.  His  sym- 
pathies went  out  very  strongly  towards  Lady 
Methuen. 

"  I  leave  her  in  safe  hands,"  continued  Flor- 
entius,  "  and  I  return  to  town  almost  immedi- 
ately. I  have  an  engagement  to-morrow,  early, 
which  must  be  met;  but  I  come  back  for  the 
funeral.     You  will  let  me  know  in  time?" 

Farquhar  nodded  assent,  his  own  voice  not 
being  perfectly  under  control,  and  the  two  men 
shook  hands  and  parted. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVII. 


"  Intervals  in  their  succession 
Are  measured  by  the  living  thought  alone, 
And  grow  or  wane  with  its  intensity." 

—J.  Newman. 


Three  days  afterwards,  that  whicli  remained 
of  Philip  Methuen — the  last  scion  of  a  now 
extinct  race — was  laid  beside  his  ancestors  in 
the  vault  beneath  the  chancel  of  the  chapel. 

The  requiem  mass  was  as  solemn  and  im- 
pressive as  the  skill,  resources,  and  devotion 
of  Father  Florentius  could  make  it ;  and  the 
church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  not  only  with 
personal  friends  of  the  dead  man,  but  with  a 
mixed  crowd  of  mourners  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  whose  unfeigned  grief  and 
discouragement  were  convincing  proofs  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  his  silent  work  amongst 
them. 

VOL.  III.  E. 
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When  they  had  dispersed,  Sir  Walter  Earle, 
and  a  few  other  men  who  were  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  Methuen  family,  stood 
for  a  few  moments  looking  down  into  the  vault, 
which  was  filled  to  the  level  of  the  chancel 
stones  by  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty,  woven 
into  the  wreaths  and  crosses  which  are  fast 
becoming  a  point  of  mere  conventional  routine, 
mixed  with  humble  posies  of  laurustinus  and 
rue,  or  scanty  bunches  of  snowdrops  and  Christ- 
mas roses, — the  heart-tribute  of  some  of  the 
sorrowing  poor.  Immediately  on  the  coffin- 
lid  itself  had  been  laid  a  cross  of  white  violets 
of  magnificent  proportions,  so  admirably  framed, 
and  the  blossoms  so  firmly  and  closely  welded 
together,  that  it  had  almost  the  consistency  of 
stone. 

It  had  only  been  received  late  that  morning, 
and  was  sent  by  the  Abbe  de  Saleve,  from  the 
Seminary  of  St  Sulpice — "  To  his  dearly  beloved 
son  in  Christ — Philip  Methuen." 

"  It  seems  to  me  only  the  other  day,"  said  the 
baronet,  *'that  some  of  us  here  were  first  in- 
troduced to  Philip  Methuen  by  his  uncle.     I 
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remember,  as  I  daresay  you  all  do,  the  old 
man's  covert  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his  new 
heir,  and  I  thought  myself  that  a  finer  young 
fellow,  one  better  equipped,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  for  the  battle  of  life,  I  had  never  seen." 

There  was  a  low  murmur  of  assent ;  but 
at  the  same  moment  Father  Florentius  ap- 
proached the  group,  to  apologise,  with  that 
winning  courtesy  which  always  conquered  the 
goodwill  of  strangers,  for  the  lack  of  hospi- 
tality in  not  asking  them  to  return  to  the 
house,  but  Lady  Methuen's  condition  was  such 
that  it  w^as  not  desirable  for  any  guest  to  cross 
the  threshold. 

When  they  had  left  the  chapel,  being  accom- 
panied by  him  to  the  door,  Florentius  returned 
once  more  to  the  interior,  and  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  looking  down  into  the  open  vault.  Per- 
haps the  men  whose  vocation  cuts  them  off  from 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  life  which  bind 
others  to  the  future  of  the  race,  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  strong  claims  of  friendship, 
slaking  a  natural  thirst  at  this  well  of  con- 
solation.    Any  way,  as  this  man  looked  into 
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Philip  Methuen's  grave,  he  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  when  he  turned  away  from  it, 
and  faced  the  world  again,  it  would  be  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  pain  and  loss  than  had  ever 
come  to  him  before — a  secret  anguish  scarcely 
to  be  appeased,  although  it  might  be  transmuted 
into  incessant  prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  of  a  foot- 
fall on  the  steps  entering  the  chapel,  and  ap- 
proaching in  the  direction  where  he  stood, 
caused  him  to  start  from  his  abstraction  and 
face  round  upon  his  intruder. 

Father  Florentius  possessed  the  faculty  of  a 
royal  memory — he  never  forgot  a  face  he  had 
once  seen  nor  a  name  that  he  had  heard — and 
he  recognised  immediately  in  the  tall,  stiff, 
black-robed  figure  before  him  the  kinswoman 
who  had  stood  at  the  altar  by  Anna  Trevetyan's 
side  upon  her  wedding-day.  In  spite  of  his 
instinctive  displeasure  at  what  appeared  to  him 
an  unauthorised  intrusion,  some  recognition  was 
necessary.     He  bowed  stiffly. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
Mrs  Sylvestre  ? "  he  said. 
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Mrs  Sylvestre,  standing  rigidly  erect,  and 
with  her  back  towards  the  emblazoned  altar, 
on  which  the  candles  still  burned  in  the  lus- 
trous gloom,  suffered  her  eyes  to  traverse  his 
dignified  figure  from  head  to  foot  with  a  cer- 
tain grim  investigating  discourtesy,  and  then 
she  glanced  down  into  the  open  vault.  He 
observed  that,  as  she  did  so,  her  face  softened 
a  little. 

*'Your  memory  serves  you  well,"  was  her 
answer ;  "  I  am  Mrs  Sylvestre,  and  I  have  done 
violence  both  to  my  feelings  and  my  principles 
in  seeking  you  in — in  this  place.  But  I  have 
been  turned  back  by  lackeys  from  the  door  of 
my  niece's  house,  of  which  I  am  given  to  un- 
stand  that  you  are  the  provisional  master.  I 
come,  therefore,  to  ask  you  personally  whether 
you  presume  to  deny  me  admission  to  Lady 
Methuen  ? " 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are 
come,  as  no  doubt  you  are,  to  try  and  console 
the  broken-hearted,  and  break  down  the  barrier 
of  her  despair,  I  wish  you  God-speed,  and  will 
take   you  to   her   myself.     Only — such  is   her 
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state  of  mind  that  it  would  tax  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother,  however  tender." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  and  accept  the  doubt 
you  imply  without  resenting  it.  For  I  own 
my  heart  has  never  been  softened  towards 
Anna  Trevelyan  till  now ;  but  the  one  saving 
spot  in  her  nature  was  that  she  loved  a  man 
better  than  herself,  and  this  man  has  lost  his 
life  in  a  way  that  might  well  try  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  best  amongst  us." 

Father  Florentius  remained  silent. 

"  You  will  not  commit  yourself  to  an  opinion," 
she  said.  ''Philip  Methuen's  death  is  a  deplor- 
able event,  and  the  onus  of  it  lies  heavily  on  the 
head  of  those  who  invited  and  encouraged  him 
to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  danger.  If  there 
is  one  woman  more  miserable  to-day  than  the 
poor,  desperate,  widowed  girl  he  has  left  behind 
him,  it  must  surely  be  Honour  Aylmer !  She 
might  be  forgiven,  if  she  prayed  God  that  she 
might  die." 

They  were  slowly  walking  together  towards 
the  house,  Florentius  listening  with  an  air 
of  respectful  attention  to  the  intense  incisive 
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speech  of  his  companion,  but  still  preserving 
silence.  Presently  she  stood  still,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face. 

"You  profess,"  she  said,  "to  have  been  this 
man's  friend  —  under  ties  of  special  fellow- 
feeling —  have  you  no  sense  of  resentment 
against  the  selfishness  and  folly  which  have 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave  ? " 

"Untimely!"  he  repeated.  "So  we  speak; 
but  do  you  think  that  the  events  of  life  take 
God  at  the  surprise  ?  or  that  the  breath  which 
He  breathes  into  our  souls  is  ever  surrendered 
otherwise  than  at  His  command  ?  This  young 
man's  course  was  fulfilled  :  the  work  accom- 
plished which  had  been  given  him  to  do. 
When  the  soldier  is  called  off  the  field,  it  is 
because  the  battle  is  done." 

She  glanced  at  him  curiously;  his  manner 
was  at  once  so  quiet  and  convinced.  "Short 
service  means  short  pay,"  was  her  answer ;  "  or 
is  the  heavenly  award  the  same  for  striplings  as 
for  veterans  ? " 

He  smiled.  "  That  is  a  natural  mistake  we 
are  all  apt  to  fall  into — to  suppose  that  time  is 
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measured  on  the  same  lines  in  the  immaterial 
world  as  with  us.  Its  standard  of  chronology 
is  according  to  the  energy  of  thought — the 
concentration  of  life — the  resolution  of  purpose 
and  of  will.  In  this  sense  Philip  Methuen  was 
older  than  many  old  men." 

"  Have  you  offered  these  consolations  to  his 
widow  ? " 

"  Alas !  poor  child,  I  should  speak  to  her  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  It  will  be  for  your  wo- 
man's wit  to  devise  some  word  or  thought  of 
alleviation." 

When  they  had  reached  the  door  of  Anna's 
room,  Florentius  said,  *' Knock,  and  enter  with- 
out waiting  for  permission,  or  she  may  refuse 
to  see  you." 

Mrs  Sylvestre  did  as  she  was  told,  and  in 
another  moment  she  was  standing  within  the 
darkened  room,  straining  her  eyes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  figure  of  her  niece.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  she  did  not  see  her  at  first,  for 
the  windows  were  darkened,  shutting  out  the 
mild  shining  of  the  winter  sun,  and  the  girl 
in  her  clinging  black  garments  was  lying  on 
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her  couch,  with  all  the  glory  of  her  neglected 
hair  flowing  loose  about  her  shoulders.  A 
striking  proof  of  the  abandonment  of  her  grief 
lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  insensible  to  the 
circumstances  of  personal  discomfort  and  relief. 
She  had  not  taken  off  her  clothes  from  the 
hour  when  the  news  of  her  husband's  death 
struck  her  to  the  earth,  nor  had  she  suffered 
a  servant  to  enter  her  room  to  renew  her  fire 
or  bring  her  food. 

The  temperature  struck  cold  even  on  Mrs 
Sylvestre's  well -trained  perceptions,  and  the 
aspect  of  Anna,  wan,  dishevelled,  with  the 
gleam  of  despair,  almost  of  frenzy,  in  her  dis- 
tended eyes,  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet  to  resent 
the  unauthorised  intrusion,  produced  an  eff'ect 
on  her  mind  such  as  she  would  scarcely  have 
believed  it  possible  for  her  to  experience. 

"  You  ! "  cried  Anna,  and  her  voice  was  harsh 
and  unnatural,  *'  you  !  are  you  come  to  mock 
and  insult  me  ? — to  tell  me  that  I  am  not  more 
miserable  than  I  deserve  ? " 

"  My  poor  girl !  even  I  am  not  so  hard  as 
that," — her  voice  shook  with  the  unaccustomed 
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strain  of  pity  and  sympathy — ''  if  3^ou  will  let 
me,  I  will  love  you  from  this  day  forward ! 
As  for  comfort — God  knows,  I  have  none  to 
offer  you  ! " 

Perhaps  no  words  that  she  could  have  spoken 
would  have  grated  less  on  the  sore  exasperated 
mind  of  her  hearer,  to  whom  consolation  seemed 
only  an  outrage  and  offence.  The  look  of  ten- 
derness in  her  aunt's  face  transformed  it  for  a 
moment  into  an  expression  that  recalled  the 
beloved,  never-to-be-forgotten  father  of  her 
childhood  ;  also  she  was  ready  to  sink  under 
the  protracted  tension  of  her  misery,  and  of 
abstinence  from  food  and  rest. 

There  was  a  moment  of  instinctive  doubt  and 
holding  back,  and  then  she  had  tottered  forw^ard 
with  a  piteous  little  wail,  to  be  caught  for  the 
first  time  in  Mrs  Sylvestre's  arms  and  pressed 
against  her  breast. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  depths  of  human 
misery ;  but  perhaps  even  the  grief  of  Anna 
Methuen,  with  all  its  aggravations,  was  not 
greater   than   that   which   bowed   to   the   dust 
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the  soul  of  Isabel  Earle,  as  she  watched  the 
gradual  quickening  of  life  and  hope  and  tender 
gratitude  towards  God  and  her  friends  in  her 
dearly  beloved  Honour. 

Every  step  which  she  took  towards  recovery, 
and  every  little  indication  of  renewed  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world — her  sweet 
thankfulness,  her  winning  cheerfulness — had  each 
and  all  the  power  of  inflicting  a  separate  pang. 

How  would  it  ever  be  possible  to  communi- 
cate that  terrible  secret,  which  seemed  to  en- 
close in  it  the  very  elements  of  destruction? 
Would  Honour,  who  was  only  just  now  retrac- 
ing her  feeble  steps  from  death's  dark  valley, 
hear  it  and  live  ?  At  times  Miss  Earle  felt  an 
almost  despairing  hope  that  the  news  might 
reach  her  in  some  indirect  way  —  as  though 
a  bird  of  the  air  should  carry  the  matter ;  and 
again,  the  fear  seized  her  lest  any  chance  word 
or  look  should  reveal  that  to  which  nothing 
but  her  tenderness  would  be  equal.  One  cir- 
cumstance made  concealment  easier,  though  it 
seemed  to  her  full  of  poignant  pathos — Honour 
never  mentioned  Philip   Methuen.     It  was  as 
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though  she  had  accepted  that  solemn  inter- 
view as  the  seal  of  future  separation ;  but  that 
he  was  often  in  her  thoughts,  and  even  caused 
the  expressive  changes  of  her  sweet  face — but 
little  marred  by  the  disease  through  which  she 
had  been  so  skilfully  nursed — was  evident  to 
Miss  Earle's  ceaseless  and  tender  observation. 
And  in  this  way  two  months  elapsed,  and  still 
—so  close  was  the  watch  kept,  and  so  great 
the  loyalty  of  all  around — Miss  Earle  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  back  from  Honour  Aylmer 
the  knowledge  of  Philip  Methuen  s  death,  and 
each  day  and  hour  as  it  passed  made  the  task 
more  difficult  and  the  result  more  formidable. 

Methuen  Place  was  shut  up,  and  Mrs  Syl- 
vestre  had  gone  abroad  with  Anna.  Honour 
was  permitted  to  know  the  former  fact,  and 
had  naturally  drawn  from  it  her  own  sorrowful 
but  tenderly  resigned  conclusions,  setting  her 
face  with  a  firmness  she  had  never  attained 
before  to  the  idea  of  that  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  all  intercourse,  which  he  had  always 
held  as  a  duty. 

But  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  blow  was 
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finally  dealt  at  unawares,  and  not  by  Miss 
Earle's  careful  hands. 

Honour  s  convalescence  was  now  so  far  con- 
firmed, that  she  had  resumed  most  of  her  usual 
habits.  The  spring  was  late  and  ungenial : 
when  the  weather  improved  she,  with  Miss 
Earle  and  Adrian,  was  going  away  for  a 
lengthened  tour;  but  at  present,  Dr  Farquhar 
said,  invalids  were  better  off  in  their  own 
homes   with   all   their   comforts   around   them. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak,  she  was 
sitting  as  she  used  to  sit  of  old,  in  Oliver's 
room,  sketching  at  a  table  with  her  back  to- 
wards him,  and  each  was  chatting  to  the  other 
with  more  of  the  old  familiar  kindness  than 
had  marked  their  intercourse  for  some  time 
before  her  illness. 

Oliver  w^as  talking  with  great  animation  of 
a  piece  of  music  he  had  composed  for  the 
piano — a  funeral  march — which  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  acceptance  by  his  friends, 
so  as  to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  publication. 
"  But  I  own  my  weakness,  Honour,"  he  said, 
with   a   forced    laugh ;    "I    am   afraid   of    the 
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critics !  If  they  mauled  me,  I  should  feel  it 
terribly.  Had  poor  Methuen  " — (death  had  de- 
stroyed animosity) — and  then  he  stopped  with 
a  terrible  abruptness,  and  a  look  of  fear  and 
self-reproach  in  his  face,  which  w^as  alone  a 
revelation. 

"  Poor  Methuen  !  "  We  all  know  the  tone  in 
which  the  living  vaunt  their  superiority  over 
the  dead. 

Honour  had  risen  and  turned  upon  him,  and 
the  sight  of  her  livid  and  stricken  face  brought 
the  miserable  Oliver,  with  a  painful  effort,  crawl- 
ing to  her  feet.  His  excitement  and  despair 
left  nothing  for  his  trembling  tongue  to  tell. 

She  did  not  swoon  nor  w^eep,  but  stood  erect, 
as  rigid  and  motionless  as  if  turned  to  stone ; 
only  the  questions  which  fell  like  drops  of 
molten  lead  from  her  ashy  lips — when,  wdiere, 
and  how — so  wrought  upon  the  brain  of  the 
other,  that  he  answered  then  with  a  mechanical 
accuracy,  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  the  mes- 
meric trance. 

Had  she  been  of  another  temper,  the  shock 
might  have  turned  her  brain,  and  madness,  or 
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death  itself,  supervened ;  but  her  nature  was 
too  chastened  and  tender  for  such  extremity. 
But  her  heart  sank,  with  that  profound,  speech- 
less, unutterable  weight  which  comes  to  those 
whose  power  of  resilience  has  received  its  death- 
blow. The  tide  of  renewed  health,  which  had 
been  flowing  through  her  veins,  chilled  and 
slackened;  and  the  pulses,  which  had  almost 
regained  their  former  regular  elastic  beat,  leaped 
and  fluctuated  and  faltered  down  to  tremor  and 
feebleness. 

That  he  had  died  by  the  visitation  of  God 
would  have  taxed  her  fortitude  to  its  utmost 
reach,  but  still  not  have  exceeded  it ;  but  that  he 
had  died  at  her  hands — poisoned  by  her  guilty 
kisses,  because  she  had  not  courage  to  forego 
the  sight  of  him  when  dying, — the  burden  of 
that  crime  made  life  too  hard  to  be  borne. 

She  lived  two  years  after  the  blow  had  fallen  ; 
but  it  was  as  much  her  death-blow  as  if  it  had 
killed  her  instantaneously. 

The  chief  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  that 
weary  search  for  health  in  other  lands,  under 
warmer  skies,  which  adds  so  much  weariness  and 
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disappointment  to  the  sad  business  of  protracted 
dying;  Miss  Earle  watching  the  sure  decline 
with  a  heart  of  agony  beneath  her  steadfast 
constancy. 

As  Honour's  strength  failed  more  and  more, 
she  implored  to  be  taken  home  to  Earlescourt,  a 
request  which  was  yielded  to  at  once,  with  that 
facility  which  means  that  hope  has  died  out 
even  in  our  nearest  and  dearest.  During  the 
interval  that  remained  to  her  of  life,  her  sweet- 
ness and  unselfishness,  and  constant  care  for 
others  in  their  relations  with  herself,  never 
failed,  but  rather  shone  brighter  and  brighter 
towards  the  perfect  day.  And  with  all  these 
endearing  qualities  was  mixed  a  humility  infin- 
itely pathetic,  as  of  one  self-condemned  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  goodness  of  which  she 
was  the  object. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  asked 
Adrian  if  he  would  do  her  one  last  service,  in 
memory  of  the  aff*ection  which  had  never  failed 
between  them. 

"  I  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  you, 
Honour,"  was  his  answer. 
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''I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
that,"  she  said,  with  a  little  smile  ;  "  but  go  far 
enouo^h  to  find  Anna  Methuen  and  bring  her  to 
me,  that  I  may  confess  and  win  her  pardon 
before  I  die. — I  think  I  cannot  die  unless " 

He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  his  quest. 
Anna  was  again  abroad,  but  this  time  Mrs 
Auchester  was  her  travelling  companion ;  and 
Adrian,  who  found  them  at  Mentone,  was  wel- 
comed by  that  lady  with  a  cordiality  which  he 
owed  to  her  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  one  of  Philip  Methuen's  friends. 

Adrian  was  sadly  aware  that  if  he  were  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  had  no 
time  to  lose,  and  yet  he  felt  an  almost  invincible 
repugnance  to  introduce  or  urge  the  matter 
upon  Anna's  hard  and  indifferent  attention. 
At  last  he  simply  put  it  to  her  thus — "Honour 
was  dying,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  her  once 
more.     Would  she  not  consent  to  come  home  ? " 

And  then  as  he  looked  at  her  his  heart  and 
his  glance  quickened,  and  burning  words  of  per- 
sonal suasion  and  appeal  rose  to  his  tongue ;  but 
he  kept  them  under,  though  not  without  diffi- 
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culty.  He  had  thought  that  as  their  eyes 
encountered,  a  soft  crimson  flush  passed  over  the 
delicate  smooth  pallor  of  Anna's  cheek.  But 
this  was  not  the  time  to  speak  of  love  or  hope. 

"  I  will  not  come  home,"  she  answered,  and 
her  eyes  darkened  and  narrowed  as  she  spoke. 
"  Honour  Aylmer  has  been  dying  before  to-day, 
and  I  would  not  save  her  life,  or  ease  her  mind, 
if  I  could  do  it  by  the  lifting  up  of  my  right 
hand.  Tell  her  to  give  me  back  what  she  took 
away — ah  !  you  are  cruel — I  will  not  bear  it ! — 
only  say,  she  cannot  be  more  miserable  than  I 
would  have  her." 

Was  he  to  go  home  with  such  a  message  as 
this,  to  crush  the  tender  broken  heart  ?  In  his 
perplexity  and  distress  he  applied  to  Lord  Sains- 
bury,  who  had  lately  joined  his  party,  knowing 
how  very  close  and  intimate  the  relations  be- 
tween him  and  Philip  Methuen  had  been. 

"  I  will  speak  to  her,"  was  Sainsbury's  answer, 
when  Adrian,  with  great  delicacy  and  tact,  had 
stated  the  case  and  besought  his  interference ; 
"but  it  will  probably  have  no  eflfect,  and — it 
was  an  action  which  needs  great  magnanimity 
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to  forgive.  It  made  this  world  the  poorer  for 
a  great  many  of  us." 

The  next  day  he  fulfilled  his  promise. 

"  Anna,"  he  said,  as  they  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  sea-wall  together  in  the  clear  bright- 
ness of  the  early  morning,  "  Adrian  Earle  told 
me  last  night  the  business  which  has  brought 
him  here.  My  dear,  you  must  go  back  to 
England,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
Honour  Aylmer  the  forgiveness  she  wants." 

Anna  turned  and  looked  at  him,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  confused  anger  and  pain. 

As  he  seemed  to  wait  for  her  answer,  she 
said  at  last,  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  You  hurt 
me  !  do  not  speak  of  it.  I  will  never  forgive 
her !  " 

"  You  must  forgive  her  !  "  he  repeated.  "  You 
cannot  let  her  go  down  into  the  grave  unhappy 
— this  woman  above  all  other." 

"Above  all  other  women,  this  is  she  whom  I 
would  make  miserable  in  life  or  in  death ! " 
was  her  low-breathed  answer.  "  You  do  not 
know ! " 

"  I    know   more    than    you   think,    and    can 
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understand  the  state  of  your  mind ;  but  that 
devil's  whisper  must  be  disregarded.  Do  this 
thing  as  an  act  of  grace  to  cover  any  sins  of 
which  your  secret  heart  may  be  aware  —  as 
against  your  husband.  We  are  all  guilty  of 
such,  even  towards  those  we  love  better  than 
our  life." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
they  walked  in  silence;  then  he  resumed — "We 
will  all  go  home  together.  I,  too,  have  found 
it  hard  to  forgive,  but — I  understand — it  is  the 
sense  of  what  she  has  done  that  has  broken  her 
heart.  She  gives  her  life  as  forfeit  for  his — can 
she  do  more  ?  " 

Anna  yielded  so  far  under  this  pressure  as 
to  consent  to  see  Honour ;  and  her  changed 
aspect,  both  of  body  and  mind,  moved  her 
more  than  she  had  believed  possible.  Her 
physical  weakness  and  pathetic  humility  were 
such  as  to  be  exquisitely  distasteful  to  Anna 
to  witness,  and  she  cut  short  the  painful  inter- 
view as  much  as  possible. 

"  I  will  forgive  you  in  a  sense,"  she  said, 
standing  beside  Honour's  bed,  in  the  magni- 
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fully,  with  my  heart  in  it,  that  is  out  of  my 
power.  The  thought  of  him  —  struck  down 
and  dying — through  you — in  those  few  cruel 
days — is  just  to  me  now  what  it  was  then. 
But  I  will  not  curse  you  nor  hate  you — that 
is,  for  Philip's  dear  sake.  Do  not  ask  to  see 
me  any  more." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Honour  passed  pain- 
lessly out  of  life,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  shock 
of  tender  pain  was  over,  Adrian  resolved  to 
throw  himself  once  more  into  the  excitement 
of  adventurous  travel.  The  look  that  he  had 
seen  in  Anna's  eyes  when  she  had  last  sj^oken 
of  Philip  daunted  him ;  if  she  would  ever  con- 
sent to  come  to  him  it  would  not  be  yet. 

She  was  the  last  person  to  whom  he  went  to 
make  his  adieux. 

"  You  are  really  going  away  ? "  she  asked. 
"  For  how  long  ? "  and  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  proud  direct  gaze,  in  which  there  was  not 
a  touch  of  embarrassment. 

"How  long?"  he  answered, — "for  ever,  I 
think ;  that  is — till  you  bid  me  come  home." 
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She  got  up  from  lier  seat  and  began  to 
walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  room  after  a 
habit  she  had  adopted  —  it  was  the  formal 
colourless  room  of  Skeffington  Vicarage,  almost 
unchanged  from  the  hour  when  she  had  first 
beheld  it. 

Anna  had  never  yet  returned  to  Methuen 
Place  :  she  said  it  would  kill  her  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  door  and  enter  one  of  the 
familiar  rooms. 

Adrian  sat  and  watched  her  in  eager  silence, 
thinking  of  the  time,  two  years  ago,  when  she 
had  paced  the  floor  as  now,  debating  with  her 
conscience  and  her  heart.  Then  what  he  had 
dared  to  offer  was  shame,  to  be  mitigated  by 
love  and  revenge ;  now  honour  and  bliss — the 
wine  and  roses  of  life — were  in  his  gift,  would 
she  but  believe  it  and  put  it  to  the  proof.  Even 
now,  when  hope  had  grown  weary  and  im- 
patient, was  it  possible  that  there  was  a  chance 
for  him?  that  the  proud,  pale,  forlorn-looking 
woman — dearer  and  more  beautiful  than  ever — 
was  once  more  hesitating  if  she  should  accept 
his  devotion  ? 
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He  rose  and  approached  her,  his  face  alight 
with  excitement. 

*'  Stop  I  "  she  said,  stepping  back  and  putting 
her  hands  behind  her,  "  let  me  speak  first.  You 
still  love  me,  you  poor  Adrian  ?  You  would 
like  me  to  promise  that  I  would  be  your  wife  ?  " 
Her  eyes  looked  straight  into  his,  but  there  was 
no  blush  on  her  face. 

"  I  have  loved  you,  Anna,"  was  his  answer, 
"  since  the  first  hour  we  met  in  Methuen  Park, 
and  I  shall  love  you  to  my  last.  Marry  me  if 
you  will,  but  if  you  refuse  no  other  woman  shall 
ever  be  my  wife." 

"  I  will  be  your  wife,"  she  said,  quite  gravely 
and  simply,  "if  you  will  have  me  on  my  own 
terms.  I  do  not  love  you,  but  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  your  faithfulness,  and — I  cannot  live 
alone  !  They  think  I  have  forgotten,  but — I 
have  not  forgotten  !  Often  at  nights  I  dash 
myself  on  the  floor,  and  lie  there  weeping  and 
groaning  for  Philip.  He  is  before  my  eyes  day 
and  night,  till  I  could  cry  out  to  be  relieved  of 
the  thought  of  him."  She  put  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  removed  them  he  saw 
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lier  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  "  I — I  would 
forget  Philip  if  I  could,"  she  added;  "you  will 
help  me  to  do  this  ? " 

Adrian  turned  a  little  pale,  and  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated.  Then  he  looked  at  her  again,  and 
love  conquered  pain  and  misgiving.  "What 
you  offer  me,  Anna,  is  an  ordeal  that  a  man 
might  well  hesitate  to  accept ;  but  I  will  risk  it 
and  take  you,  dear,  even  on  your  own  hard 
terms.  You  have  not  spared  my  feelings."  He 
did  not  approach  her,  though  his  heart  yearned 
to  take  her  at  last  into  his  arms,  but  continued 
to  gaze  at  her  with  a  touch  of  tender  derision  in 
his  face. 

His  pride  and  reticence  produced  their  effect. 
The  colour  came  into  her  cheek,  and  she  averted 
her  head. 

"I  have  been  too  honest,"  she  said;  "you 
would  have  liked  better  to  have  been  deceived. 
I  ask  you  to  take  me  and  help  me  to  conquer  a 
pain  I  cannot  bear,  and  by  which  I  am  worn 
out,  but — you  are  not  bound  to  help  me,  Adrian." 

He  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  by  this  time, 
with  his  arms  about  the  tall,  lithe,  black-robed 
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figure,  and  his  face  raised  passionately  to  hers. 
"  I  am  bound,  body  and  soul,"  he  breathed. 
"I  cannot  help  myself  —  kiss  me  this  once, 
Anna,  my  own,  at  last ! " 

She  sighed  profoundly,  and  turned  away  her 
eyes  from  him,  but  without  releasing  herself 
from  his  embrace.  Then  slowly  turning  again 
towards  him,  she  put  both  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  bowed  her  superb  head,  and  touched 
his  lips  with  hers. 


THE     END. 
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